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PREFACE 


On  the  last  day  of  the  group  meetings , as  the  writer  of  this 
report  was  putting  away  the  tape  recorder  and  gathering  up  all  of  the 
paraphernalia  for  the  final  time,  a group  of  black  students  came  in  to 
wish  him  a final  good-bye.  They  requested  that  the  writer  would  use 
the  term  black  when  writing  his  book,  instead  of  using  the  term  Negro, 
which  they  felt  that  so  many  speakers  or  lecturers  mispronounce. 

Upon  his  explanation  that  when  a writer  cites  another  author  or 
source  of  information  he  should  use  the  terms,  or  the  exact  words  if 
possible,  of  that  other  source,  they  then  requested  that  when  the 
writer  of  this  study  referred  to  the  students  of  Union  County  High 
School,  that  he  use  the  term  black,  as  in  "Black  is  Beautiful." 

So  to  David,  Emmitt,  Paul,  Lillian,  and  Susie,  should  you  have 
occasion  to  read  this  report,  please  note  the  usage  and  thanks  for 
your  help. 

G.G.T. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

There  is  today , a deep  sense  of  confusion  and  alarm  in  our  society 
as  evidenced  by  the  unrest,  turmoil,  and  sense  of  alienation  between 
different  segments  of  our  culture.  That  this  unrest  is  particularly 
evident  in  our  youth  has  been  shown  by  newspapers , magazines,  and 
other  forms  of  news  media  across  the  nation.  Education  News  for 
October  21,  1968,  listed  over  eleven  different  cities  where  turmoil  and 
strife  have  disrupted  high  schools  (l4).  The  Gainesville  Sun  (Florida) 
for  March  21,  1969,  listed  eleven  more  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
where  violence  had  erupted  (45). 

In  America,  Raup,  Stanley,  Smith,  and  other  writers  have  attrib- 
uted this  unrest  to  changes  in  the  social-moral  orientation  of  the 
community  (J2,  40,  4l).  Former  guiding  principles  established  by  the 
community,  the  social  standards  and  character  elements  are  in  conflict 
and  confusion.  There  is  a lack  of  common  experience  and  common  orienta-’ 
tion  which  has  led  to  difficulty  in  communication,  according  to  Stanley 
(40:10-12).  Senator  George  McGovern,  in  a recent  speech,  said  that 
"Youth,  while  idealistic,  lacks  a clear  definition  of  goals  and  pur- 
poses and  the  framework  for  achieving  these  undefined  goals"  (jl). 

John  Dewey  stated  that  "Every  recurrent  form  of  activity,  in  the 
arts  and  professions,  develops  rules  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  to 
accomplish  the  ends  in  view.  Such  rules  are  used  as  criteria  or  'norms ' 
for  judging  the  value  of  proposed  modes  of  behavior"  (ll:2l). 
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In  the  applied  sciences  utilization  of  these  rules  of  conduct, 
which  state  the  proper  courses  of  action  to  he  taken,  have  resulted  in 
the  orderly  progression  of  scientific  knowledge.  Man's  failure  to  use 
these  same  rules  in  the  social  and  moral  realms  has  been  the  primary 
cause  of  the  present  cultural  crises.  "Moral  science  is  not  something 
with  a separate  province.  It  is  physical,  biological,  and  historic 
knowledge  placed  in  a human  context  where  it  will  illuminate  and  guide 
the  activities  of  men"  (.10:296).  Appraisals  or  evaluations  of  courses 
of  action  by  scientific  means  are  as  experimentally  justifiable  as  are 
nonvaluat ive  methods  ( 11 : 22 ) . 

These  evaluations  or  appraisals  originate  in  the  desires  of  human 
beings  as  they  critically  examine  the  alternative  means  available  that 
can  be  utilized  to  achieve  the  desired  ends.  This  deliberative  process, 
by  making  the  judgers  aware  of  the  consequences  arising  out  of  their 
choices,  can  serve  to  modify  their  interests  and  desires  and  thus  their 
values  which  determine  character  and  attitudes  (11:49-30)* 

The  deliberative  process  itself  can  only  arise  when  there  is  the 
pressure  of  conflict,  when  a choice  must  be  made.  "When  things  are 
going  completely  smoothly,  desires  do  not  arise,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  to  project  ends-in-view,  for  going  smoothly  signifies  that  there 
is  no  need  for  effort  and  struggle.  It.  suffices  to  let  things  take 
their  'natural'  course"  (11:33)* 

The  resolution  of  the  point  of  conflict  results  in  an  organi- 
zation of  activities,  "where  organization  is  a co-ordination  of  all 
activities  which  enter  as  factors,"  and  unity  of  action  toward  the 
desired  end  results  (11:48). 

Raup,  Benne,  Axtelle,  and  Smith  contend  that  Dewey's  scientific 
method  does  not  exhaust  the  resources  of  intelligence  nor  do  his 
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evaluative  methods  go  far  enough.  They  contend  there  are  two  types 
of  problems  with  which  men  must  deal.  First  there  are  the  existential 
relationships , the  if-then  propositions  which  state  what  is  and  pre- 
dict what  will  be  if  certain  courses  of  action  are  followed.  The 
second  type  of  problems  are  those  ending  in  the  formulation  of  ethical 
and  moral  guidelines  to  be  used  in  reaching  decisions  and  choices  in 
the  resolution  of  conflict.  These  latter  problems  requiring  practical 
judgment  as  to  what  men  should  do  have  resulted  in  the  formulation  of 
Ihe  Discipline  of  Practical  Judgment,"  in  which  disciplined  but  open 
discussion  utilizing  all  of  the  resources  of  human  intellect  and 
reasoned  persuasion,  including  the  scientific  method,  are  brought  to 
bear  on  these  moral  problems  in  an  effort  to  reach  a.  mutually  satis- 
factory conflict  resolution  (32;  40:210,  218). 

The  schools  have  attempted  to  remain  neutral,  in  the  resolution  of 
conflict.  They  have  not  served  as  a base  in  which  these  deliberations 
can  take  place  (40:133-34).  They  now  find  themselves  "...the  battle- 
fields ..  .on  which  racial  tensions  and  student-rights  demands  collide 
with  the  administration  wishes,  tradition  and,  occasionally  with  each 
other"  (14:2). 

In  America,  this  unrest  and  turmoil  has  been  heightened  by  the 
striving  of  the  nonwhite  population  for  complete  integration  into  all 
facets  of  community  life.  The  1954  edict  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
integration  must  proceed  with  all  deliberate  speed,  has  created  a 
crisis  in  many  school  systems.  Wot  only  must  facilities  be  adapted, 
but  a core  of  common  understandings  must  be  established  to  bridge  the  gau 
between  the  differing  cultural  backgrounds  of  the  students  to  facilitate 
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understandings  between  the  races  and  thus  avoid  what  has  occurred  in  the 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  Trenton,  New  Jersey  high  schools  (1^:2). 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  for  this  study  is  to  ascertain  if  it  is  possible  for 
the  schools,  by  teaching  and  using  the  discipline  of  practical  .judgment 
in  an  atmosphere  of  interracial  grouping,  to  reduce  the  intercultural 
differences  and  conflicts.  The  problem  has  four  subproblems.  The 
first  subproblem  is  to  determine  if  the  discipline  of  practical 
judgment  taught  to  interracially  grouped  students  reduces  prejudice 
within  the  group  members  to  a greater  extent  than  does  the  normal  school 
interaction  of  the  control  students  who  have  no  planned  exposure  to  the 
discipline  of  practical  judgment.  This  determination  is  to  be  made  by 
a comparison  of  the  mean  scores  on  the  Attitudes  Toward  Integration 
Scale . 

The  second  subproblem  is  to  determine  if  the  discipline  of  practical- 
judgment  can  be  taught  to  high  school  students  within  the  group  setting 
as  evidenced  by  measurably  greater  changes  in  attitudes  of  tne  group 
members  as  compared  to  the  control  students.  This  determination  is  to 
be  made  by  a comparison  of  mean  scores  on  three  selected  attitude 
s cades . 

The  third,  subproblem  is  the  determination  of  whether  sex  member- 
ship or  the  sexual  composition  of  a group  has  any  relationship  to  the 
reduction  of  prejudice  or  other  attitude  changes.  This  determination  is 
to  be  made  by  a comparison  of  scores  on  the  attitude  instruments  used. 

The  fourth  subnroblem  is  the  determination  of  whether  the  race  of 
a student  has  any  relationship  to  the  reduction  of  prejudice  or  other 


attitude  changes.  This  determination  is  to  he  made  by  a comparison 
of  the  scores  on  the  attitude  instruments  used. 

Attitudes  Selected  for  Study 

This  writer  selected  three  different  attitudes  for  testing  in 
this  study,  based  upon  what  he  felt  were  three  strong  social  problems 
facing  America  today  and  that  he  feels  can  be  solved  best  by  the 
discipline  of  practical  judgment.  The  first  attitude  selected  for  study 
is  that  of  worldmindedness . Stanley  avers  that  the  primary  need  today 
is  the  "...establishment  of  an  international  order  capable  of  adjusting 
and  controlling  the  economic  and  nationalistic  ambitions  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  without  a constantly  recurring  resort  to  war  on  a global 
scale"  (40:24-5). 

The  second  attitude  selected  for  study  is  that  attitude  which  this 
writer  feels  is  creating  havoc  and  turmoil  on  the  American  scene,  that 
of  prejudice.  All  eleven  of  the  high  schools  cited  by  Education  News 
in  the  introduction  to  this  report  were  so  cited  because  of  racial 
conflict  (l4) . 

The  third  attitude  to  be  tested,  that  of  humanitarianism,  is  felt 
to  be  one  of  the  basic  values  of  a democracy.  One  of  the  tenets  of 
democracy  is  the  equality  of  human  life.  It  is  the  stand  of  this 
writer  that  we  cannot  say  we  value  the  equality  of  human  life  unless  we 
respect  it  for  what  it  is,  a human  life. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  study  to  compare  the  discipline  of 
practical  judgment  with  normal  group  interaction,  nor  will  it  attempt 
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to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  the  discipline  contributed  to  any 
changes  in  attitudes  or  whether  it  was  the  interaction  of  the  group 
members  that  created  any  change.  However  each  group  session  will  be 
recorded  and  a random  selection  of  transcriptions , selected  to  repre- 
sent each  phase  of  practical  judgment,  will  be  placed  in  the  appendix 
of  this  study. 

The  study  will  be  limited  to  one  recently  integrated  high  school 
within  one  rural  north  Florida  county. 

Definitions  of  Terms  Used  in  This  Study 

Attitudes  and  values . - These  terms  are  alike  in  that  both  repre- 
sent preferences  of  the  person  who  hold  them.  Attitudes  create 
consistancy  in  behavior  of  a person  toward  a group  of  objects  or  events. 
Values  denote  a preference  for  behavior  based  upon  some  conception  of 
right  or  wrong.  Values  include  attitudes  plus  a justification  for 
them  (25:A-422). 

Humanitarianism. - This  term  in  itself  is  a value  judgment,  but  for 
the  purposes  of  this  research  shall  mean  thoughts  or  tendencies  toward 
the  moderation  of  present  practices  and  attitudes  towards  war,  capital 
punishment,  and  the  treatment  of  criminals  (19). 

Prejudice. - For  the  purpose  of  this  study  this  term  shall  mean  an 
unfavorable  belief  or  judgment,  not  based  on  adequate  evidence,  that 
causes  or  predisposes  a person  to  act  or  think  unfavorably  toward  another 
person  or  ethnic  group;  a failure  to  consider  a person's  own  individual 
qualities  but  instead  attribute  to  this  person  unfavorable  qualities 
that  are  often  wrongly  attributed  to  his  race  (l6). 
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The  discipline  of  practical  judgment. - Due  to  the  length  of 
this  definition,  its  nuances,  application,  and  attributes,  chapter  two 
has  been  devoted  to  this  term. 

Worldmindedness . - This  term  can  best  be  defined  in  contrast  with 
international-mindedness . Worldmindedness  can  be  designated  as  a frame 
of  reference,  where  the  referent  group  is  mankind,  rather  than  French, 
English,  or  Americans.  International-mindedness  refers  to  an  interest 
in,  or  knowledge  about  international  affairs.  We  identify  as  world- 
minded  those  individuals  favoring  a world  view  of  the  problems  of 
humanity  (57:99)- 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  PRACTICAL  JUDGMENT 

Today  in  American  society  the  key  word  describing  the  meeting  of 
various  groups  with  differing  ideas  is  confrontation,  as  though  by 
meeting  face  to  face  and  discussing  the  differing  viewpoints,  a solution 
can  somehow  be  worked  out  between  the  protagonists . Raup , Benne , 
Axtelle,  and  Smith  contend  that  many  of  the  traditional  ways  of  solving 
difficulties  between  competing  groups  will  no  longer  be  successful  in 
the  highly  automated  society  of  today  with  its  lack  of  common  community 
orientation. 

In  today's  intermingling  of  different  subcultures  there  often 
exist  difficulties  in  communication,  brought  about  by  a lack  of  common 
experiences  between  these  different  subcultures.  This  lack  of  communi- 
cation is  heightened  by  the  extreme  mobility,  both  social  and  physical, 
that  is  present  in  today's  society. 

Another  problem  that  can  often  nullify  confrontation  is  that  of 
the  rise  of  new  forms  of  social  problems.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  these  new  problems  demand  new  means  of  arriving  at  solu- 
tions.  The  former  methods  of  settling  issues  are  proving  inadequate  to 
the  task.  In  the  past,  cooperation  based  on  compulsion  has  been  one  of 
the  primary  means  of  settling  issues  (32:19)-  It  has  been  the  stronger 
party  or  group  the  "power  elite"  that  has  been  dominant,  whether  or 
not  this  group  has  been  in  the  majority.  Where  competing  groups  have 
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been  approximately  equal  in  strength  the  method  of  solving  issues  has 
been  that  of  compromise,  where  each  group  makes  concessions  to  the 
other.  Needless  to  say,  when  one  group  becomes  stronger  than  the 
other,  these  concessions  become  less,  and  the  type  of  cooperation  be- 
comes that  of  compulsion  (32:21-22).  While  compromise  can  succeed 
where  a problem  needs  immediate  solution,  in  the  long  term,  compromise 
does  not  afford  a lasting  solution  since  the  basic  conflicts  still  -1 
rerna  in . 

In  the  past  it  has  also  been  the  technique  of  certain  groups  to 
obtain  control  of  the  various  communication  media  thus  preventing  a 
common  persuasion  from  arising.  In  effect,  the  people  are  exploited 
or  manipulated  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  group  in  control  (32:23-24). 

It  is  apparent,  as  shown  by  the  rising  unrest  of  the  youth  and  the 
militant  pressure  of  other  groups,  that  former  means  of  affording 
solutions  have  not  been  working.  It  is  with  this  contention,  that  new 
problems  need  new  means  for  arriving  at  equitable  solutions,  that  Raup, 
Axtelle,  Benne,  and  Smith  formulated  The  Discipline  of  Practical 
Judgment . 

The  discipline  of  practical  judgment  is  a method  of  democratically 
building  or  reconstructing  public  policies  to  coordinate,  control,  and 
direct  various  interrelated  features  in  the  common  life  of  a group  of 
people.  It  seeks  to  build  common  purpose,  interest  and  values  out  of 
the  varied  and  often  conflicting  viewpoints  held  by  the  people  by  means 
of  democratic  deliberation  and  mutual  persuasion.  It  is  a mutual 
planning  approach  rather  than  a stand-pat  reliance  upon  customary  pro- 
cedures (32:201-202). 

The  method  is  the  result  of  its  authors  seriously  questioning 
whether  Dewey's  scientific  method  and  theory  of  valuation  went  far 
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enough  in  providing  means  of  solution  to  the  social  problems  arising 

in  a democratic  society.  They  insist  that  Deweyan  pragmatism  does  not 

exhaust  the  resources  of  human  intelligence  (40:217). 

Stanley  comments  that  the  methodology  of  practical  judgment  is 

...sketched  in  terms  of  general  categories  which  seem  and, 
in  a very  real  sense,  are  vague  and  indefinite.  But  they 
are  vague  and  indefinite  because  they  lack  the  specificity 
in  detailing,  denoting,  and  elaborating  the  many  facets 
and  aspects  of  their  meaning. . . . Yet  in  many  general  terms 
the  basic  categories  of  a methodology  - not  necessarily  a 
sound  or  adequate  methodology  - have  been  denoted  in  the 
phases  and  moods  of  practical  judgment.  Consequently,  it 
not  only  provides  the  rudiments  of  a discipline  of  practical 
judgment  but  it  provides  a general  framework  within  which 
a vast  array  of  methodological  researches  can  find  their 
place...  (40:227-28). 

It  is  impossible  to  outline  specific  steps  for  the  solution  of 
social  problems  and  conflicts  without  the  presence  of  those  problems 
and  conflicts  in  which  the  method  will  be  used.  It  Is  the  stand  of 
this  researcher  that  this  vagueness  has  contributed  to  the  lack  of 
intensive  study  by  educators  and  the  scarcity  of  objective  research 
testing  the  method  and  value  of  practical  judgment  as  mentioned  by 
Hines  (2 6).  Yet  the  methods  are  available  to  anyone  who  would  look 
and  interpret  the  various  phases  and  moods  as  delineated  in  the  method 
of  practical  judgment. 


The  Phases  of  Practical  Judgment 
The  architects  of  practical  judgment  associate  the  method  with 
three  distinct  phases  -and  four  moods.  The  three  phases  are  as  follows: 
Phase  one:  Clarification  of  common  purpose  - the  projection  of 

a desired  state  of  affairs. 

Phase  two:  The  survey  and  assessment  of  the  existing  state  of 


affairs . 
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Phase  three:  The  fusion  of  the  ideal  and  exist ant  in  a program 

of  action  (32:89-93). 

To  these  above  three  phases,  many  students  of  the  method  have 
inserted  another  phase  after  phase  two:  adaptation  of  the  ideas  em- 

ployed to  the  claims  of  the  situation  as  a whole  (40:222-23). 

Since'  the  arguments  for  the  inclusion  of  this  phase  are  con- 
vincing, this  researcher  has  included  it  as  one  of  the  phases  in  this 
research.  Therefore  for  this  present  study  the  phases  of  the  method 
of  practical  judgment  and  their  order  are  these: 

1.  Clarification  of  common  purpose  - the  projection  of  a desired 
state  of  affairs. 

2.  The  survey  and  assessment  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

3-  Adaptation  of  the  ideas  employed  to  the  claims  of  the 

situation  as  a whole. 

4.  The  fusion  of  the  ideal  and  existent  in  a program  of  action. 

Phase  One:  Clarification  of  Common  Purpose  - the  Projection  of  the 

Desired  State  of  Affairs 

While  differences  of  opinion  exist  among  students  of  the  method 
as  to  what  is  actually  meant  by  a desired  state  of  affairs,  most  now 
agree  that  it  is  the  projection  of  "large  scale  goals  - utopias  if  you 
please  - which  may  serve  to  unite  and  fuse,  in  a larger  conception  of 
the  good,  the  conflicting  interests  and  purposes  of  different  individ- 
uals and  groups"  (40:24o).  Stanley  also  states  that  "at  the  highest 
level,  they  involve  an  imaginative  vision  which  unites  in  a common 
conception  of  purpose  all  of  the  essential  elements  which  have  pre- 
viously been  in  conflict"  (40:249).  According  to  Smith,  "They  are  the 
community  in  its  ideological  form. " He  also  states , "They  are  a con- 
ception which  they  could  hold  in  common"  (41:588). 
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According  to  the  discipline  of  practical  judgment,  the  "methodo- 
logical ideal  imaginatively  projected  does  not  cease  to  function  as 
such...  when  it  has  hecome...  embodied.  It  continues  to  serve  as  the 
inspiration. . . and  more  important  still,  to  lead  on  to  new  areas  of 
human  relations....  It  serves  more  strictly  as  just  an  ideal  pro- 
jection, representing  the  more  general  and  more  enduring  foundational 
ethic  of  a democratic  people  and  holding  this  ethic  steadily  as  a guide 
to  patterns  of  change..."  (32:187).  Until  this  clarification  of  common 
purpose,  this  ideal  situation  has  been  defined,  the  operational  defi- 
nitions must  be  temporarily  suspended  (40:2^0).  It  is  the  contention 
of  this  researcher  that  phase  one  provides  an  ideal,  a goal,  a future 
and  often  unattainable  end,  upon. which  the  participants  of  the  judging 
situation  may  focus  to  unite  and  fuse  a commonality  of  purpose. 

This  defining  of  the  ideal  situation  has  several  underlying  pur- 
poses. First  it  separates  for  the  judgers  the  "wish-should  controver- 
sy (what  should,  be  the  solution  for  the  betterment  of  the  wider  com- 
munity versus  what  the  judgers  wish  any  policies  or  solutions  to  be). 

In  addition,  the  focus  on  the  ideal  serves  to  unify  the  judgers  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  other  judgers  (32:89-90)- 

It  is  essential  that  an  atmosphere  be  created  where  the  judgers 
may  operate  free  from  threat  or  coercion.  Democratic  deliberation  can- 
not occur  where  those  involved  cannot  feel  free  to  state  their  own 
values  regardless  of  their  impact  upon  other  members  of  the  group.  Be- 
fore the  totality  of  community  orientation  can  be  examined,  it  must  be 
placed  in  evidence,  and  can  be  done  so  only  by  the  representatives  of 
the  community,  the  judgers. 

Phase  one  also  serves  to  clarify  the  symbols  used  in  communication 
between  the  judgers.  Equality  is  not  the  same  to  all  people.  To  many, 
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equality  means  that  all  people  have  the  same  rights  to  attempt,  and 
to  succeed  or  fail  is  part  of  this  equality.  To  others,  equality  means 
that  we  must  help  all  to  succeed.  Many  people  refer  to  America  as  a 
democracy,  while  others  argue  vociverously  that  it  is  not  a democracy 
but  a republic.  Therefore  phase  one  affords  the  opportunity  to  the 
judgers  to  clarify  meanings  and  terminology  used  by  them. 

This  research  has  also  indicated  that  a change  of  attitude  can 
and  will  take  place  in  the  judgers.  This  was  referred  to  as  possible 
by  both  the  original  formulators  of  the  discipline  and  Stanley  (32:90 • 

h0:2h0). 

This  was  indicated  by  conversation  with  a male  taking  part  in  the 
study.  This  male,  a member  of  group  D,  was  forced  to  withdraw  from 
school  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  group  discussions  to  undergo  a 
knee  operation.  To  include  him  in  the  study,  the  posttest  was  adminis- 
tered to  this  individual  on  his  last  day  in  school  and  the  tenth  meeting' 
of  his  group.  Following  is  the  verbatim  conversation  as  transcribed  from 
a recording  of  that  session: 

(Jimmy  re-enters  the  group  after  taking  the  test.) 

T:  Hello,  Step-and-a  half.  (Jimmy  was  limping  due  to  a 

knee  injury. ) 

( laughter) 

T:  Where's  your  cane? 

Jim:  I left  it  at  home.  I should  have  brought  it  though. 

T:  Do  you  think'  you  answered  this  the  same  way  you  did  last 

t ime  ? 

Jim:  I don't  think  so.  No  sir,  I don't  think  so.  I found  some 

questions  in  there  that  say  "equal".  I answered  them 
differently. 

T:  What  do  you  mean,  "equal"? 
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Jim: 

Like  we  were  discussing. 

T: 

Oh,  you  mean  seme  of  your  answers  changed? 

Jim: 

I think  so.  I don’t  remember  exactly  how  I answered  it. 

(After  the  hell  rang  ending  the  group  meeting  this  conversation 
took  place) 


T: 

Jimmy,  can  I talk  to  you  for  a minute? 

Jim: 

Yes,  sir.  What  do  you  want? 

T: 

Jimmy,  earlier  you  commented  that  you  had  to  think  dif- 
ferently on  several  questions.  What  do  you  mean? 

Jim: 

Well  sir,  I started  to  put  down  the  answer  I wanted  to 
and  then  I realized  that  I didn't  really  mean  that.  I 
tried  to  mean  what  I meant  by  the  Meal  and  I realized 
that  the  answer  I about  put  wouldn't  get  us  to  the  ideal 
situation.  I had  to  think  for  a minute  about  what  I 
really  wanted  and  then  I knew  what  I was  doing  wasn't 
any  good.  It  wasn't  fair  to  Bennie  or  Paul  or  Kato. 

That  one  about  separate  showers.  Hell,  they  ain't  no 
different  from  us  whites  and  they  made  the  team  better. 

I had  to  convince  myself  that  my  attitudes  must  have 
teen  wrong  at  first.  People  ain't  as  had  as  I made  them 


out  to  be,  the  blacks,  I mean. 

T: 

You  mean  some  of  your  attitudes  are  different? 

Jim: 

Yes,  sir.  I realized  that  me  and  Paul  and  Bennie  get 
along  fine  so  why  can't  the  rest  of  us? 

Comparable  remarks  were  made  hy  other  members  of  the  groups  at  the 
completion  of  the  program. 

Phase  Two:  The  Survey  and  Assessment  of  the  Existing  State  of  Affairs 


Social  problems  cannot  be  studied  properly  with  inadequate 
information;  therefore,  in  this  phase  the  judgers  bring  into  the  dis- 
cussion facets  of  the  existing  situation  and  the  data  needed  to 
thoughtfully  outline  the  problem  and  propose  solutions.  Efforts  must 
be  made  to  convince  the  judgers  "that  the  definition  of  what  existing 
conditions  are  relevant  to  a problem  depends  very  closely  upon  notions 
of  what  the  basic  objectives  should  be"  (32:9--).  These  facts  can  be 
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sought  by  research  or  be  present  in  the  minds  of  the  judgers.  In  any 
event  this  phase  is  and  must  be  closely  allied  and  interrelated  to 
phase  one.  It  is  possible  that  facts  or  information  presented  during 
this  phase  might  alter  or  modify  the  ideal  situation  as  seen  originally 
by  the  judgers  (32:92). 

The  quest  for  facts  should  be  normatively  oriented  (to  human  pur- 
poses). We  cannot  ignore  the  importance  of  human  personality  and  its 
desires,  interests  and  purposes.  People,  unlike  facts,  are  not  the 
same  everywhere.  While  the  scientific  method  cannot  be  ignored  in 
examining  the  facts  available,  decisions  must  be  reached  with  the 
variance  of  humans  in  mind:  "Character  is  shaped  by  the  way  in  which 

an  individual  participated  in  the  culture  and  activity  of  his  society" 
(40:233).  As  has  been  evidenced  of  late,  the  basic  facts  of  the  ion- 
equal  ways  in  which  the  mass  of  society  has  treated  a lesser  segment  of 
that  same  society  has  not  yet  completely  altered  these  inequalities: 
"Public  policy  should  be  kept  informed  by  the  most  accurate  judgments 
of  relevant  factual  conditions  possible ... .But  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  always  that  the  /first/  two  phases  of  judgment--  that  which 
formulates  what  ought  to  be  and  that  which  determines  what  is  and  can 
be--  are  closely  interdependent  in  their  functions"  (32:92). 

Stanley  avers  that  judgments  of  practice  must  stand  the  test  of 
thorough  investigation  before  they  can  be  accepted  as  the  informed  and 
inclusive  will  of  the  group,  yet  reminds  us  that  even  the  architects  of 
the  method  affirm  that  it  is  not  exhausted  by  factual  inquiry  (40:232). 

It  is  in  the  subjecting  of  their  beliefs  to  the  facts  that 
rationales  or  explanations  of  these  beliefs  are  unmasked  and  either 
proven  defensible  or  indefensible.  Beliefs  which  are  supported  by 
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factual  evidence  "become  strengthened  while  those  proven  indefensible 
commence  to  erode  away.  The  holder  of  such  beliefs  may  continue  to 
hold  them  for  a while,  but  he  is  now  aware  of  their  fallacy  and  as  such 
begins  the  process  of  discarding  them  (41:569). 

Phase  Three:  Adaptation  of  the  Ideas  Employed  to  the  Claims  of  the 

Situation  as  a Whole 

This  phase,  added  by  students  of  the  method,  is  essential  to 
correlate  the  integrity  of  the  judgers  and  their  actions  to  the  claims 
and  orientation  of  the  community.  It  is  an  effort  to  relate  the  present 
situation  to  the  ideal  situation,  taking  into  consideration  the  at- 
titudes of  the  judgers  and  the  community  norms,  and  to  develop  a 
consensus  of  the  action  needed.  It  involves  fitting  the  proposed 
policies  to  the  whole  situation  and  imaginatively  assessing  their  im- 
pact on  both  the  judgers  and  the  wider  community.  It  is  evident  that 
the  wider  community  itself  cannot  participate  in  each  decision  that 
each  judger  must  make.  Therefore  each  judger  must  make  decisions  that 
can  and  will  be  acceptable  to  this  wider  community.  In  most  cases  this 
community  will  accept  as  needed  the  ideal  situation  as  honestly  pro- 
posed by  the  judger s . Yet  since  it  has  not  undergone  the  objectification 
of  character  nor  the  clarification  of  communicatory  symbols  as  reached 
in  phase  one,  any  policy  reached  by  the  judgers  must  take  into  con- 

v/ 

sideration  how  far  the  community  will  allow  itself  to  move  in  striving 
toward  the  ideal. 

Another  equally  important  part  of  phase  three  is  that  of  arriving 
at  a consensus  of  the  facts  as  they  bear  on  the  case  and  of  action  to 
be  taken.  It  is  where  planning  and  deliberation  as  to  the  proper 
course  of  action  must  be  looked  at  in  light  of  community  norms  and  the  judges 
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become  committed  to  a course  of  action.  As  Stanley  puts  it:  "...  a 

sound  methodology  of  practical  judgment  must  include  within  its  scope 
the  discipline  implicit  in  the  construction  of  an  ordered  series  of 
steps  designed  to  close  the  gap  between  the  existing  state  of  affairs 
and  that  state  of  affairs  which  expresses  the  unified  practical  ideal 
of  the  group"  (^0:221). 

Phase  Four:  Fusion  of  the  Ideal,  and  the  Existent  in  a Program  of  Action 

"The  act  of  judgment  is  not  complete  until  in  this  setting  of 
the  first  two  phases  the  judgers  move  on  into  a formulation  which  for 
them  releases  appropriate  action  with  intrinsic  imperatives"  (32:93)* 

One  of  the  basic  premises  of  Deweyan  philosophy  is  that  we  undergo  the 
consequences  of  our  actions.  It  could  be  considered  a waste  of  time 
and  thought  if  we  did  not  institute  a plan  of  action  that  has  been  in- 
trinsically motivated.  This  intrinsic  motivation  must  come  as  a result 
of  the  deliberative  process:  "For  judgment  is  not  complete  until  it 

has  been  translated  into  the  measures  of  action  and  tested  by  the  re- 
sults to  which  that  action  leads"  (40:22^). 

It  Is  essential  during  the  first  three  phases  that  the  judgers 
must  be  aware  of  this  final  phase  of  practical  judgment.  Without  this 
awareness  it  is  all  too  possible  that  any  plan  of  action  formulated  by 
them  could  not  be  implemented  on  the  community  level  due  to  failure  to 
meet  the  community  norms  or  orientation.  Various  community  planning 
organizations  have  failed  to  have  programs  implemented  on  the  com- 
munity level  because  of  the  lack  of  community  support.  An  excellent 
example  of  this  is  the  existence  of  various  biracial  organisations 
within  certain  cities.  While  these  organizations  reach  agreement 
among  the  members  of  the  organization,  they  have  failed  to  consider  the 
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community  orientation  and  thus  find  their  programs  stalemated  when 
presented  for  action. 

To  aid  the  judgers  in  reaching  decisions  acceptable  to  the  com- 
munity, various  criteria  have  been  proposed  by  the  architects  of 
practical  judgment  that  can  be  utilized  in  checking  and  improving  the 
de3_iberative  process.  These  criteria  or  ideals  will  be  discussed  later 
in  this  chapter . 

The  Moods  of  Judging  in  Practical  Judgment 

In  the  processes  of  practical  judgment  the  judger  must  play 
several  roles.  Each  of  these  roles  entails  a change  of  mood  or 
attitudes  in  the  character  of  the  judger,  related  to  the  phase  in  which 
he  is  engaged  in.  These  differing  moods  have  been  designated  the  indic- 
ative mood,  the  imperative  mood,  the  optative  mood,  and  a fourth  mood 
(often  omitted  inadvertantly  by  judgers)  called  the  contemplative  mood. 

The  indicative  mood.  - This  is  the  fact-finding  mood  in  which  the 
participants  to  the  judging  method  examines  the  character  and  trends 
of  the  data.  It  is  essential  to  determine  the  relevancy  of  the  data  and 
to  apply  it  to  the  situation  and  possible  means  of  action.  In  this 
mood  the  judgers  also  will  examine  facts  or  statements  "quite  apart 
from  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put"  (32:96).  While  primarily  the 
judges  use  the  indicative  mood  to  examine  the  information,  of  the  present 
situation  in  terms  of  scientific  methodology,  they  must  also  keep  in 
mind  what  the  consequences  would  be  of  accepting  policies  formulated  as 
a goal  of  action  (40:223). 

The  optative  mood.  - The  second  role  or  mood  utilized  by  the 
judgers  is  characterized  by  vision,  constructive  imagination,  and 
sensitivity  to  the  needs,  interests,  and  values  of  the  judgers  and 
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others.  This  mood  is  that  which  unites  the  judgers  both  in  deter- 
mining ideals  and  uniting  disparate  and  conflicting  values  (40:222). 

It  expresses  a strong  preference , a "should"  or  "should  not"  wish. 

When  decisions  are  not  imminent  it  affords  the  judgers  a chance  to 
search  for  perspectives  that  will  aid  in  decision  making  (32:97). 

The  imperative  mood.  - When  the  actualization  of  character  occurs , 
an  imperative  necessity  arises  where  something  must  be  done.  This  is 
the  mood  that  releases  action,  action  that  will  submit  any  solutions  to 
the  test  of  action.  This  action  should  bring  about  the  consequences 
that  determine  whether  or  not  the  judgment  rendered  is  practical  or 
worthless.  "The  purpose  of  practical  judgment  is  the  guidance  of  con- 
duct.... For  judgment  is  not  complete  until  it  has  been  translated  into 
the  measures  of  action  and  tested  by  the  results  to  which  that  action 
leads"  (40:224). 

The  contemplative  mood.  - In  this  mood  the  judgers  seek  to  express 
and  communicate  their  conviction  of  the  desirability  and  importance  of 
some  ideal  object  of  contemplation.  Characters  become  more  clear  and 
more  confirmed  in  the  common  cause  (32:98)*  In  this  mood  the  judgers 
withdraw  from  the  heat  of  the  discussion  and  contemplate  what  they  have 
done  and  where  they  wish  to  go.  It  could  be  said  that  the  contemplative 
mood  gives  the  judgers  a chance  to  gain  new  perspective,  thus  enabling 
them  to  look  at  the  situation  and  the  ideal  in .a  new  light. 

All  of  the  moods  of  practical  judgment  are  essential  and  often 
interrelated.  The  indicative  mood,  with  its  stress  on  critical  thinking 
and  the  scientific  method,  when  used  alone  negates  the  human  or  inter- 
personal elements  of  the  judging  process . The  use  of  the  indicative 
mood  alone  can  be  compared  with  assigning  children  to  grades  or  school 
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levels  on  the  basis  of  achievement  tests  alone , disregarding  all  other 
factors  of  the  learning  process  (32:99-100).  By  the  same  token,  use 
of  the  optative  mood  alone  can  result  in  decisions  that  might  he 
desirable  but  totally  impractical  in  light  of  community  orientation  and 
values.  The  same  situation  can  be  said  of  the  imperative  mood.  Action 
without  reliance  on  the  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  group  or  without 
proper  information  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  However,  the  originators 
of  practical  judgment  do  assign  certain  places  within  the  judgmental 
process  where  certain  moods  are  more  in  evidence  or  where  one  stands 
out  above  the  others  in  degree  of  usage. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  first  phase  of  practical  judgment  the 
dominant  mood  is  the  optative.  In  this  phase  the  prime  necessity  is 
the  establishment  of  an  ideal  situation,  of  what  we  desire  to  do  or 
what  we  should  desire  to  do.  Reference  is  made  to  the  ethical  impera- 
tives which  govern  human  life.  Judgers  must  appeal  to  the  imperatives 

of  the  widest  community  (the  human  community)  and  the  imperatives  of 
1 

the  pres  ent  s ituat ion  ( 32 : 103 ) • 

In  the  second  phase  the  indicative  mood  is  dominant.  When  ex- 
amining the  facts  of  the  present  situation,  critical  thought  must  be 
applied  to  what  the  facts  really  are  and  how  they  apply  in  the  present 
situation.  Yet  even  in  this  phase  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  optative 
mood,  for  attention  must  still  be  directed  at  what  the  judgers  find 
desirable  and  necessary  to  do  (32:104). 

During  the  third  phase,  all  four  moods  are  present.  Intellectual 
analysis  always  involves  simplification.  Constant  reminders  to  the 
ideal  situation  are  present;  the  indicative  mood  must  be  present;  and 
the  building  of  the  imperative  mood  begins  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
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what  must  he  done.  It  is  here  that  the  contemplative  mood  must  also 
he  present  in  strength  to  allow  for  the  renewing  perspectives  of  the 
judgers  and  to  let  the  tenseness  of  the  dehate  over  possible  solutions 
to  cool. 

The  imperative  mood  of  judging  is  dominant  in  the  fourth  phase  of 
practical  judgment  (32:104).  In  this  phase,  the  decision  reached  must 
he  put  to  the  test;  the  judgers  must  undergo  the  consequences  of  their 
actions,  for  the  imperative  mood  is  the  mood  of  action.  The  failure 
to  reach  a program  of  action  is  a failure  of  the  imperative  mood.  Ac- 
cording to  Stanley,  failure  in  the  imperative  mood  is  a judgmental  as 
well  as  a practical  failure.  Failure  to  act  makes  the  entire  process 
of  practical  judgment  a futile  effort  in  discussion  which  also  makes  all 
other  moods  and  phases  a failure  (40:224). 

Tests  of  Practical  Judgment 

While  the  final  and  conclusive  test  of  practical  judgment  is  the 
return  of  an  uncoerced  community  of  persuasion,  the  formulators  of  the 
method  have  noted  several  additional  criteria  or  tests  that  can  he 
applied  during  the  judgmental  process  to  improve  the  quality  of  de- 
liberation and  aid  in  the  construction  of  solutions  or  policies.  It  is 
the  stand  of  this  researcher  that  if  these  practical  considerations  are 
applied  during  the  deliberative  process,  especially  the  third  phase, 
community  acceptance  will  take  place  more  readily.  A summary  of  these 
guidelines  are  as  follows : 

1.  Inclusiveness . - The  inclusiveness  of  human  values  must  he 
brought  into  any  judgmental  situation.  Hot  only  the  values  of  the 
dominant  culture  hut  the  values  of  all  cultures  represented  in  the 


wider  community. 
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2.  Relevance . - When  generalizations  (rules  or  principles  of 
human  conduct)  are  developed  and  maintained  in  the  judgmental  process , 
they  must  he  relevant  to  the  situation  under  discussion. 

3.  Dual  mediation.  - Any  decision  made  or  solution  proposed  must 
take  into  account  the  mood  and  values  of  the  wider  community.  It  must 
serve  the  orientation  of  both  the  judgers  and  the  community. 

4.  Mutual  sensitivity.  - Generalizations  must  function  well  with 
other  generalizations  developed  by  and  for  the  judgers  and  the  com- 
munity. If  one  of  the  generalizations  developed  states  that  all  people 
are  equal,  there  cannot  be  another  that  states  separate  but  equal 
facilities  for  minority  groups,  for  by  the  separation  of  the  minorities 
we  are  saying  that  they  are  so  different  they  must  be  segregated.  This 
in  itself  denotes  inequality. 

5.  Mutuality  of  moods.  - All  of  the  judgmental  moods  must  be 
fully  accounted  for  in  the  generalization,  both  in  themselves  and  in 
their  relationships  with  the  other  moods.  For  example,  does  it  support 
its  dynamic  projection  with  proper  scientific  procedure  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  the  data?  Is  the  imperative  properly  developed  and  balanced 
with  the  other  moods?  Has  the  optative  been  developed  in  a generous, 
inclusive  way,  not  in  a limited,  provincial  way? 

6.  Continuity.  - The  projected  generalizations  for  the  future 
must  provide  for  continuity  between  the  traditional  generalizations  and 
values  of  tradition  and  of  the  present  community. 

7.  Systematic  adequacy.  - The  practical  generalization  must  have 
been  developed  and  px-oved  coherent  with  other  general  normatives  or 
generalizations,  both  those  more  or  less  inclusive  than  itself. 

8.  'Transcendence . - Any  generalization  must  elevate  and  project 
its  desired  state  of  affairs  well  beyond  the  limits  of  current  goals. 
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"We  know,,  as  well  as  do  all  those  who  loudly  contend  that  ends,  ideals , 
generalized  goals  without  means,  without  any  definition,  are  vicious. 
But  we  know  also  that  means  too  settled  and  specific  can  exactly 
interfere  with  the  directive  function  of  means  that  are  Broader,  more 
general,  less  particularly  defined.  Characters  are  mediated  mainly  by 
the  latter  and  can  fulfil  their  proper  role  only  in  this  way"  (32:178). 

9.  Self -objectification.  - The  generalization  must,  through 
identification  and  comparison  with  its  own  and  other  traditions,  and 
through  interpersuasion  with  other  persons  in  deliberation,  become 
objectified  enough  to  become  a part  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  pro- 
cess of  practical  judgment  (32:142-83). 

Practical  Judgment  and  Critical  Thinking 
While  as  yet,  educators  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  what  exactly 
constitutes  thinking,  and  are  in  even  more  disagreement  as  to  what 
constitutes  critical  thinking,  certain  generalizations  can  be  drawn 
from  available  evidence  that  can  be  used  to  indicate  the  nebulous 
nature  of  this  dimension  of  human  intellect. 

Black  avers  that  critical  thinking  is  a form  of  logic,  and  that 
logic  is  going  from  truths  to  new  truths  (2:3-28).  There  appears  to 
be  little  question  that  critical  thinking  involves  processes  in  con- 
cept formation,  use  of  the  scientific  method,  and  inductive  and  de- 
ductive reasoning.  It  may  be  that  critical  thinking  merely  involves 
the  more  effective  usage  of  any  one  or  all  of  these  thinking  processes 
and,  according  to  some,  creativity  (33:12-13). 

Most  authorities  also  agree  that  critical  thinking  is  an  activity 
that  involves  the  internal  manipulation  of  symbols  or  concepts.  While 
one  thinks  in  terms  of  concepts,  one  cannot  think  critically  without 
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a good  many  concepts  which  can  he  related  to  each  other  and  which  can 
he  built  upon.  This  process  of  forming  concepts  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  two  main  subprocesses  involved,  abstraction 
and  generalization  (35:13). 

In  any  event,  most  theorists  define  critical  thinking  as  a form 
of  logical  operations  in  the  solving  of  problems  or  the  systematic 
manipulation  of  facts  to  derive  a proper  solution  from  several  alternate 

s olut ions  ava ilab le  ( 33 : 1' 45 ) • 

While  critical  thinking  is,  and  should  be,  used  in  most  of  the 
moods  of  practical  judgment,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  only  a part  of 
the  discipline.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  practical 
judgment  is  a means  of  restoring  an  uncoerced  community  of  persuasion, 
a means  to  modify  and  objectify  character.  Practical  judgment  is  a 
creative  social  process  that  must  work  within  the  confines  of  the  normal 
community  value  orientation.  These  community  normative s or  practical 
generalizations  are  created  by  man,  not  discovered  by  him.  These 
value  systems  often  have  no  basis  in  fact,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
logically  created.  While  the  roots  of  these  value  systems  that  determine 
the  attitudes  and  community  orientation  are  found  in  tradition,  they  can 
be  logically  and  critically  examined  for  their  impact  upon  each  other 
and  their  future  in  the  community.  In  fact,  this  examination  is  one  of 
the  basic  guidelines  of  practical  judgment:  "Practical  generalizations 

express  and  symbolize  continuities  and  uniformities  among  particular 
judgments  of  practice;  theoretical  generalizations,  on  the  other  hand, 
serve  to  symbolize  the  continuities  and  uniformities  noted  and  developed 
in  judgments  of  fact ....  Either  theoretical  or  practical  judgments  may 
be  engaged  in  formulating,  elaborating,  or  testing  general  principles, 

or  universals"  (32:154-55)- 
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In  the  phases  of  practical  judgment,  critical  thinking  plays  a 
part  in  the  defining  of  terminology,  in  the  designing  of  an  ideal 
state  of  affairs,  and  in  the  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  present 
situation  in  line  with  what  has  teen  formulated  to  te  the  ideal 
situation.  It  is  employed  in  the  reaching  of  decisions  as  to  the 
courses  of  action  that  should  te  taken  ty  the  judgers  and  what  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  these  choices  might  te.  Each  judger  must  use 
critical  thinking  in  the  making  of  decisions  that  will  te  acceptable  to 
the  wider  community. 

However,  this  writer  must  reiterate  that  even  the  authors  of  the 
method  continually  state  that  judgments  of  practice  involve  more  than 
the  scientific  method.  It  also  involves  the  importance  of  human 
personality  with  its  desires,  interests,  and  varying  purposes.  We  must 
not  assume  that  human  character  is  everywhere  the  same  ( ^0: 232-33 )< 

Therefore,  while  critical  thinking  is  heavily  involved  in  the 
examination  of  the  different  aspects  of  human  personality,  democratic 
tradition  finally  determines  what  the  final  solution  will  te. 

Summary 

While  practical  judgment  may  appear  to  te  vague  and  generalized, 
it  is  a practical  method  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  social  problems  and 
conflicts  ty  means  of  democratic  persuasion  while  focusing  on  the  ideal 
situation.  All  action  taken  or  solutions  proposed  must  be  in  line  with 
the  community  orientation  and  values , while  at  the  same  time  keeping  in 
mind  the  wider  or  human  community.  It  is  suggested  that  the  reader  of 
this  report  study  appendix  G to  gain  a fuller  knowledge  of  the  methods 
used  in  the  discipline  of  practical  judgment. 


CHAPTER  III 


REVIEW  OP  THE  LITERATURE 

Since  this  study  includes  as  variables  sizch  factors  as  grouping, 
sex,  race,  and  various  social  and  moral  attitudes,  research  of  the 
literature  was  performed  to  "bring  into  as  clear  a light  as  possible  the 
possible  impact  that  these  and  other  factors  might  have  on  this  experi- 
ment. 

Heed  for  Integration 

Real  cooperation  for  world  betterment  can  only  arise  out  of  shared 
goals.  There  must  be  agreement  between  the  differing  cultures  as  to  the 
end_s  which  should  be  obtained.  But  this  agreement,  and  the  necessary 
cooperation  which  must  accompany  it,  can  only  be  obtained  among  indi- 
viduals who  are  able  to  look  beyond  the  devices  and  methods  of  their  own 
societies  and  focus  attention  on  the  needs  themselves. 

Partridge  avers  that  since  the  advent  of  telstar,  speed  of  com- 
munication and  transportation,  the  "One-World"  concept  has  become  a 
reality  and  that  integrated  living  must  come.  This  integrated  living 
requires  integration  on  three  dimensions:  within  the  individual,  within 

the  nation  and  the  subgroups,  and  on  a worldwide  scale.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  individual  in  the  achievement  of  this  one-world,  we 
must  begin  with  him.  It  is  the  insecure  individual  who  is  most  likely 
to  be  prejudiced  and  lacking  in  understanding  of  other  cultures 

256-57). 
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The  beginnings  of  a world  society  will  start  with  the  individual 
within  nations;  therefore,  it  is  essential  to  develop  integrated  living 
within  a nation  and  its  subcultures . The  task  of  building  integration 
in  a world  society  is  complicated  by  the  differences  between  cultures. 
These  differences  are  often  the  basis  of  misunderstandings,  prejudice, 
and  conflicts.  Respect  and  values  must  be  built  for  varying  cultures, 
and  individuals  must  be  free  to  choose,  follow,  and  perpetuate  their  own 
cultural  traditions.  This  does  not.  Partridge  states,  imply  or  encourage 
cultural  segregation  or  isolation,  for  a free  society  depends  upon  cul- 
tural diversity  for  enrichment  (34:261-64). 

Helen  Amerman.  asks  several  questions  pertaining  to  issues  raised 
by  Partridge:  Since  there  is  so  much  diversity  in  schools,  environments, 

and  pupil  experiences  and  needs,  what  must  educators  teach  in  regard  to 
social  differences?  How  can  these  differences  be  reconciled  to  con- 
cepts of  equality  and  democracy?  ( 1:120). 

Taba,  Brady,  and  Robinson  listed  four  aspects  of  growth  as  a 
partial  answer  to  Amerman 1 s questions: 

...factual  knowledge  and  ideas,  social  sensitivity,  rational 
patterns  of  thought,  and  the  social  skills... are  the  com- 
prehensive educational  objectives  of  intergroup  education. 

Together  they  constitute  an  organically  related  pattern  of 
growth  toward  literacy  in  group  relations,  with  each  aspect 
supplementing  the  next  (42:51)- 

Group  Attitudes 

A group  is  characterized  by  the  interaction  of  its  members.  This 
interaction  has  the  capability  of  changing  the  attitudes  of  the  members 
in  either  desirable  or  undesirable  ways  depending  upon  the  relationships 
and  attitudes  brought  to  the  group  and  the  roles  played  by  the  partici- 
pating membership  of  the  group. 


When  different  cultural  groups  come  together  the  contact  is 
usually  uncomfortable  because  of  the  difficulties  in  communication. 

These  communication  difficulties  can  tend  to  make  the  participants  feel 
suspicious  of  the  other  members  unless  one  cultural  group  is  so  superior 
in  numbers  or  power  that  they  do  not  feel  threatened  and  hence  do  not 
threaten  the  minority  group.  Therefore,  no  minority  group  is  the  ob- 
ject of  attack  until  it  becomes  large  enough  for  the  majority  group  to 
feel  threatened.  Combs  and  Snygg  state  that  other  ways  this  group 
conflict  can  be  averted  is  by  increasing  the  opportunity  for  members  of 
the  opposing  cultures  to  differentiate  each  other  as  individuals  or  by 
increasing  the  opportunities  for  communication  between  them  (8:339). 

Trow  adds  to  this  by  stating  that  if  group  processes  are  to  be 
effective,  the  teacher's  role  must  be  that  of  a resource  person,  while 
not  playing  an  active  group  role.  A group  situation  would  also  allow  a 
special  form  of  role  playing  or  reality  practice  where  the  participants, 
in  the  threat-free  group  atmosphere,  have  a chance  to  try  out  the 
behavior  they  are  expected  to  use  ( 43:603, 6ll) . 

Sells  and  Trites  take  the  stand  that  disclosure  of  personal 
identity  in  a group  situation  tends  to  increase  the  influence  of  group 
norms  while  anonymity  tends  to  weaken  norms  (38). 

According  to  Van  Til,  in  any  group  process  there  must  be  cooperation 
among  the  members.  When  group  attention  is  focused  on  concrete  goals 
or  tasks  requiring  cooperation  among  the  members,  slight  changes  in 
student  attitudes  still  exceed  the  changes  brought  about  by  academic 

methods  (44:7 21 ) . 

In  any  form  of  grouping  certain  forms  of  problems  arise.  In  a 
study  utilizing  a group  counseling  technique,  Gilliland  worked  with 


Negro  students  for  a period  of  36  weeks  at  the  rate  of  one  hour  per 
week.  One  of  his  results  showed  that  it  took  longer  to  establish 
rapport  with  the  male  than  with  the  female  (21). 

One  study  that  has  important  hearing  on  this  study  was  made  by 
Walter  English.  He  brought  out  that  Negro  groups  were  aware  of  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  them  by  society  because  of  their  race.  This 
was  made  more  evident  by  the  refusal  of  the  Negro  social  groups  to  dis- 
cuss this  aspect  of  their  minority  group  consciousness.  One  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  English  is  that  awareness  of  their  "not  be- 
longing" is  so  deeply  embedded  beneath  the  conscious  level  of  expression 
that  it  cannot  be  detected  in  their  verbalization.  The  researcher 
likened  their  discussion  as  to  their  minority  group  status  as  a for- 
bidden subject,  each  member  being  unwilling  to  bare  their  feelings  even 
to  each  other  (27).  This  has  definite  implications  in  interracial 
groups  due  to  the  Negro's  reluctance  to  discuss  certain  values  with 
members  of  his  own  race,  let  alone  members  of  the  white  race. 

Fantini  and  Weinstein  suggest  two  ways  for  intergroup  education 
to  overcome  resistance  to  integration  (18:36-57).  The  direct  method 
involves  study  units  to  offer  the  students  a high  degree  of  involvement 
in  order  that  interaction  patterns  may  develop.  The  indirect  method 
involves  activities  such  as  clubs,  athletics,  dramatics,  music  organi- 
zations, and  the  school  newspaper.  One  of  the  most  effective  direct 
influences,  according  to  Fantini  and  Weinstein,  might  be  a human  rela- 
tions club  in  which  "...student  leaders  are  given  special  training  in 
intergroup  problems  and  in  which  they  can  plan  special  programs  with 
panel  discussions  and  guest  speakers"  (18:37). 
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Hunt  supports  these  findings  by  stating  that  " . . . intercultural 
relations  are  most  effectively  taught  he  guiding  pupils  to  live  and 
work  together"  ( 27 :113) • 

Prejudicial  Attitudes 

One  of  the  primary  social  attitudes  under  consideration  in  this 
study  is  that  of  prejudice.  There  are  many  contributing  factors  that 
have  the  potential  of  creating  favorable  or  unfavorable  attitudes 
toward  other  differing  cultures  and  ethnic  groups.  These  social  at- 
titudes and  factors  have  been  extensively  studied. 

Sells  and  Trites  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research  list 
three  kinds  of  attitudes  in  an  interaction  frame  of  reference.  These 
are  the  verbal  attitudes  given  in  response  to  a question,  the  sponta- 
neous verbal  attitudes  usually  expressed  in  normal  conversation,  and  the 
action  attitudes  which  include  both  verbal  and  nonverbal  behavior 
directed  toward  the  subject  under  discussion  (38:103).  These  attitudes 
are  only  beginning  to  form  by  the  age  of  five  and  at  the  age  of  l4  have 
usually  crystallized  in  most  children. 

Further  studies  by  Sells  and  Trites  show  that  recent  trends  indi- 
cate that  prejudice  based  on  racial  and  physical  difference  is  on  the 
decrease.  This  decrease  over  the  past  30  years  is  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  World  War  II.  Recent  research  findings  show  that  "...un- 
favorable attitudes  toward  distant  minorities  were  not  expressed  to 
local  members  of  those  same  minority  groups  who  were  often  not  identi- 
fied as  such"  (38:105).  The  authors  also  mention  that  those  people 
accepting  authority  often  express  greater  intolerance  toward  minority 
groups  (38:106). 

Coles  points  out  that  prejudice  is  not  limited  to  whites  and  that 
Negroes  also  hate  violently  (6:218). 
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A research  study  by  Deutsch  and  Collins  brings  out  that  inte- 
grated housing  led  to  more  favorable  conceptions  of  Negroes  by  whites  (9). 
A later  study  by  Wilner,  Walkley,  and  Cook,  investigating  the  at- 
titudes of  whites  living  in  integrated  housing  projects,  found  that 
the  closer  the  housing  proximity  between  the  two  races,  the  higher 
the  esteem  the  white  housewife  holds  for  Negroes.  The  study  also  shows 
that  housewives  who  start  interacting  with  their  Negro  neighbors  gain 
even  higher  esteem  for  the  Negro  race.  The  authors  hypothesize  that 
those  women  who  live  nearest  the  Negroes  perceive  the  interracial  con- 
tact as  socially  approved,  and  thus  change  their  attitudes.  Both  the 
extension  of  contact  and  attitude  changes  are  supported  if  the  social 
climate  is  seen  as  supportive  to  interracial  associations  or  if  new 
social  norms  become  accepted  which  embody  approval  (51)* 

Haggstrom  refers  to  research  which  investigated  the  effects  of 
desegregated  residence  and  school  (24:21).  It  was  found  that  the 
psychological  damage  to  Negro  children  may  be  less  when  they  are  de- 
segregated by  both  residence  and  school  than  when  they  desegregated  by 
school  alone.  In  following  up  this  research  he  found  that  in  Detroit, 
residentially  integrated  families  help  children  consciously  work  out 
their  problems  of  racial  differences  to  a greater  extent  than  do 
families  living  in  segregated  housing  areas.  "Only  in  desegregated 
households  was  it  cosnmon  for  parents  to  help  their  young  children  ac- 
cept the  difference  in  skin  color  and  understand  that  they  need  not 
feel  less  worthy  because  of  it"  (24:21).  The  same  findings  were  re- 
ported. by  Lesser  in  his  study  (29). 

Coles  found  that  younger  children  manage  to  overcome  the  lack  of 
parental  support  and  adult  guidance  with  the  result  that  attitudes 
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gradually  changed,  with  the  whites  coming  to  accept  and  support  the 
black  children  (7:8). 

In  a study  by  Dwyer,  the  findings  show  that  males  adjust  more 
readily  to  another  race  than  do  females,  and  that  the  lower  the  age  and 
grade  level,  the  more  readily  do  all  students  adjust  to  the  process  of 
integration  (13).  Dwyer's  findings  also  indicate  that  this  process  was 
hindered  by  social  rank  and  class,  and  that  at  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  levels  little  difference  is  found  with  regard  to  adjustment 
to  desegration  on  the  basis  of  age  or  grade  level.  More  informal 
associations  were  found  at  the  elementary  level. 

There  appear  to  be  contrasting  findings  as  to  the  effects  of  pre- 
cont-act  attitudes  on  interracial  friendships.  Webster's  findings  indi- 
cate that  precontact  attitudes  play  little  or  no  part  in  the  willing- 
ness of  junior  high  school  students  to  make  cross -race  friendships.  He 
measured  precontact  attitudes  and  compared  them  with  postcontact  at- 
titudes and  found  that  contact  has  a negative  effect  on  the  white  stu- 
dent and  a slightly  positive  effect  on  the  black  student  (46).  In  a 
similar  study  Gordon  found  similar  results  (22).  Gladyce  Bradley  per- 
formed a similar  study  and  found  contrary  results.  In  her  study  she 
found  that  desegregation  plays  a positive  part  in  the  developing  of 
cross -race  friendships  (4). 

Williams  and  Cole  point  out  that  Southern  Negroes  are  extremely 
apprehensive  about  attending  desegregated  schools,  with  two  of  their 
greatest  fears  pertaining  to  white  peer  acceptance  and  the  fairness  of 
teachers.  The  authors  suggest  that  the  attitudes  of  white  teachers  and 
students  can  markedly  accelerate  or  impede  the  adjustment  of  Negro 
students  to  desegration  (50:76). 
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Lombardi  investigated  other  causes  of  attitude  change  (30).  His 
study  shows  that  attitude  changes  are  related  to  the  educational  level 
of  the  mother:  the  higher  the  educational  level  of  the  mother,  the 

more  likelihood  of  a favorable  attitude  change  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  lo-wer  the  educational  level  of  the  mother,  the  more  likeli- 
hood of  an  unfavorable  attitude  change  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
Lombardi  also  indicates  that  those  students  with  unfavorable  attitude 
changes  in  an  integrated  school  would  be  more  likely  to  decline 
scholastically  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  students  undergoing 
favorable  attitude  changes. 

Research  by  Webster  and  Kroger  infers  that  before  a Negro  can  be 
open  to  friendship  with  a white  person  he  must  feel  himself  to  be  a 
competent  and  Independent  person  (47).  This  personality  orientation 
seems  to  be  necessary  if  a Negro  is  to  accept  friendship  with  a white, 
which  for  him  is  a source  of  threat  and  hostility.  When  he  does  accept 
a white  for  a friend,  this  interaction  has  the  potentiality  of  generating 
even  greater  feelings  of  personal  worth  and  level  of  aspiration  (47:6l). 

Nolen  Bradley's  study  confirms  to  a degree  that  of  Webster  and 
Kroger's.  In  his  study  of  Negro  undergraduate  college  students,  the 
findings  show  that  60  percent  of  the  Negro  students  referred  to  factors 
with  racial  overtones  as  the  most  satisfactory  aspect  of  college  life 
(5).  These  factors  are  meeting,  mixing,  understanding,  accepting  and 
learning  about  different  races,  being  accepted  as  a person  by  helpful 
and  friendly  white  students  and  instructors,  and  meeting  the  competition 
or  challenge  of  coping  with  whites  (5:84). 

Nancy  St.  John  points  out  that  growing  militancy  and  improved 
self-image  tend  to  prevent  associations  with  the  whites  as  of  late  (36). 
In  her  study  of  integrated  New  England  high  schools,  she  shows  that 
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even  in  the  face  of  widening  opportunities  for  interracial  associations, 
it  is  the  Negro  students  who  show  ethnocentrism  in  the  choice  of  as- 
sociates. While  interracial  associations  appear  to  be  frequent  in 
formal  student  activities,  they  were  infrequent  in  informal  cliques. 
Negro  students  were  willing  to  participate  in  those  student  activities 
that  their  social  and  academic  backgrounds  prepared  them  for,  but  de- 
clined informal  associations  even  though  both  students  and  faculty  of 
the  white  race  accepted  their  participation  and  selected  some  for 
positions  of  responsibility.  This  study  also  shows  that  the  assumption 
that  more  years  of  interracial  contact  will  increase  the  likelihood  of 
interracial  friendships  in  adolescents  is  not  supported. 

While  contact  between  Negroes  and  whites  can  lessen  prejudice, 
Eisenman  points  out  that  the  personality  of  the  contactees  shou3.d  be 
considered  a relevant  variable  (15).  He  points  out  that  people  with 
personality  problems  often  vent  their  frustrations  upon  the  other  race 
and  become  more  prejudiced.  "Often  in  a competitive  situation,  racial 
hostility  can  build  up  existing  prejudices  by  those  engaged  in  the  com- 
petition, perceiving  the  competition  not  as  man  against  man  or  team 
against  team  but  as  whites  against  blacks"  (15:62).  Katz  came  to  the 
same  conclusions  as  Eisenman  in  his  study  of  interracial  interaction  in 
an  integrated  summer  camp  (28). 

Other  Differing  Attitudes  Between  Races 

Not  only  do  attitudes  differ  in  relationships  of  blacks  and 
whites,  research  studies  also  indicate  that  other  attitudes,  values, 
and  goals  of  these  groups  also  differ. 
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A dissertation  by  Dowd  compares  attitudes , goals , and  values 
between  white  and  black  Americans  and  Cuban  refugees  (12).  All  of  the 
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subjects  were  high  school  students  in  two  Dade  County,  Florida,  high 
schools.  The  results  of  the  study  show  that  attitudes  and  priorities 
differed  on  family,  neighborhood,  peer  of  the  same  sex,  the  school,  and 
future  expectations . 

Carl  Weinburg's  study  of  black  and  white  high  school  student 
leaders  found  that  the  black  leaders  are  slightly  more  conservative  in 
humanitarian  attitudes  such  as  abolishing  the  death  penalty  or  substi- 
tuting corrective  measures  for  capital  punishment  (48).  In  this  study 
conservative  meant  to  strengthen  the  traditional  nature  of  the  cultural 
item.  The  blacks  were  less  humanitarian  than  were  the  whites  as  shown 
by  their  greater  support  for  the  retention  of  the  death  penalty. 

Forbes  and  Gipson  performed  a study  that  shows  that  blacks  held 
much  stronger  anti-Vietnam  War  views,  were  more  accepting  of  opposing 
political  viewpoints,  were  lower  in  anxiety,  and  were  no  more  dogmatic 
than  their  white  college  student  counterparts  (20).  This  study  also 
shows  the  blacks  less  in  need  of  social  approval  or  conformity  to  middle 
class  standards  than  the  whites . 

In  any  measurement  of  attitudes,  especially  during  the  age  period 
of  14  to  18  years.  Bloom  urges  caution  (3:178-79)*  Bloom  and  his  col- 
leagues found  a very  low  level  of  stability  for  self-report  instruments 
measuring  interests,  attitudes,  and  personality.  He  states  that  a con- 
siderable amount  of  change  takes  place  in  certain  personality  character- 
istics during  the  age  period  from  10  years  to  21  years. 

This  characteristic  of  attitude  measuring  instruments  could  have 
led  to  the  anomalous  findings  reported  by  Weinburg  in  his  survey  of 
research  studies  pertaining  to  black  and  white  attitudes.  He' also 
attributes  some  of  the  discrepancies  found  in  the  results  to  interracial 
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strife  during  the  experiments,  classroom  conduct  with  Negroes  which 
was  without  consequence,  parental  support  expressed  for  the  ongoing 
tendencies,  and  insufficient  guidance  by  adults  (49:115-16). 

Implications  for  This  Study  from  the  Literature 
There  are  several  findings  from  the  preceding  review  of  the 
literature  that  hold  definite  implications  for  this  study.  There  is 
the  reluctance  of  differing  cultural  groups  to  interact  freely  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  black  students  to  discuss  the  effect  of  minority 
group  membership  on  their  values.  There  is  the  increasing  militancy 
present  in  black  students  and  the  differing  conclusions  as  to  whether 
or  not  interracial  contact  at  the  junior  or  senior  high  school  levels 
has  any  effect  on  the  reduction  of  prejudice,  while  other  research 
studies  point  out  the  nature  of  differing  attitudes  and  priorities  of 
the  two  races.  Lastly,  there  are  doubts  cast  on  the  accuracy  of  any 
self-report  instruments  measuring  attitudes,  interests,  and  personality 
for  the  age  group  .in  this  study. 

All  of  the  research  reviewed  indicates  further  study  is  needed  for 
the  development  of  techniques  that  can  be  of  value  in  the  classroom  in 
reducing  prejudice  and  increasing  communication  among  all  learners. 


CHAPTER  IV 


DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 
Hypotheses 

There  are  several  desired  outcomes  from  this  present  study  that 
would  make  it  valuable  for  the  schools  in  this  time  of  unrest.  However, 
since  there  has  been  little  research  on  the  efficacy  of  the  discipline 
of  practical  judgment  in  a public  school  situation,  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  at  this  time  what  the  possible  outcomes  will  be.  Therefore, 
with  this  in  mind,  and  to  facilitate  the  statistical  treatment  of  the 
data  by  means  of  analysis  of  variance,  all  hypotheses  will  be  stated  in 
the  null  form. 

1.  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  In  changes  of  post- 
test  score  means  from  pretest  score  means  between  the  con- 
trol groups  and  the  subjects: 

a.  on  attitudes  of  worldmindedness  as  measured  by  the  test 
instrument, 

b.  on  attitudes  of  prejudice  as  measured  by  the  test 
instrument , 

c.  on  attitudes  of  humanitarianism  as  measured  by  the  test 
instrument. 

2.  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  changes  of  post- 
test score  means  from  pretest  score  means  between  the  black 
subjects  and  the  white  subjects: 
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a.  on  attitudes  of  worldmindedness  as  measured  by  the  test 
instrument , 

b.  on  attitudes  of  prejudice  as  measured  by  the  test 
instrument, 

c.  on  attitudes  of  humanitarianism  as  measured  by  the  test 
instrument . 

3*  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  changes  of  post- 
test score  means  from  pretest  score  means  between  those  sub- 
jects segregated  by  sex  grouping  and  those  subjects  integrated 
by  sex  grouping: 

a.  on  attitudes  of  worldmindedness  as  measured  by  the  test 
instrument, 

b.  on  attitudes  of  prejudice  as  measured  by  the  test 
instrument , 

c.  on  attitudes  of  humanitarianism  as  measured  by  the  test 
instrument. 

4.  There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  changes  of  post- 

test  score  means  from  pretest  score  means  between  male  subjects 
and  female  subjects: 

a.  on  attitudes  of  humanitarianism  as  measured  by  the  test 
instrument , 

b.  on  attitudes  of  prejudice  as  measured  by  the  test 
instrument, 

c.  on  attitudes  of  humanitarianism  as  measured  by  the  test 
instrument . 


The  Sample 

Permission  was  secured  from  Mr.  William  McGill,  principal  of  Union 


County  High  School,  to  conduct  this  study  among  randomly  selected 
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students  from  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  in  regular 
attendance.  The  school,  located  in  Lake  Butler,  Florida,  has  2 6 
teachers  all  of  the  white  race,  and  an  enrollment  of  294  white  and  66 
"black  students. 

Union  County,  of  which  Lake  Butler  is  the  county  seat,  is  a 
rural.  Worth  Florida  county  deriving  most  of  its  income  from  agricul- 
ture. The  main  employment  opportunities  in  the  county  are  found  at  the 
state  prison  at  Eaiford,  the  Florida  State  Division  of  Correction's 
Medical  Center  located  in  Lake  Butler,  or  a small  trouser  manufacturing 
plant  located  just  north  of  Lake  Butler. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  new  Union  County  High  School  in 
midterm  of  the  1967-1968  school  year,  the  county  maintained  three 
schools.  These  were  the  Consolidated  School,  an  all  black  school  con- 
taining grades  one  through  twelve;  the  elementary  school,  an  all  white 
school  with  grades  one  through  eight;  and  all  white  Lake  Butler  High 
School,  with  grades  nine  through  twelve. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  high  school.  Consolidated  School  was 
closed  and  the  Black  students  were  sent  to  the  formerly  all  white 
schools.  The  former  elementary  school  "became  the  "building  for  the 
primary  school  with  kindergarten  through  second  grade;  the  former  lake 
Butler  High  School  became  the  county's  middle  school  housing  grades 
three  through  eight;  and  grades  nine  through  twelve  went  to  the  new 
Union  County  High  School. 

While  the  students  appear  to  get  along  fine  within  the  high  school, 
many  of  the  white  students  resent  the  blacks'  attendance  since  upon  the 
complete  integration  of  the  school  the  town's  people  urged  the  school 
board  to  cease  all  after  school  parties,  dances,  class  trips,  and  other 


social  functions  that  were  formerly  present  in  the  old  high  school. 

All  athletic  and  sporting  events  have  continued  on  an  integrated  basis. 

Two  of  the  three  teachers  teaching  in  the  social  studies  area 
volunteered  their  students  ' participation  in  the  study.  These  two 
were  responsible  for  the  classes  in  social  studies,  civics,  world 
history,  American  history,  and  problems  of  democracy.  Their  combined 
student  load  accounted  for  approximately  J>00  of  the  J>bO  students  in  the 
school. 

The  third  teacher  in  this  area  volunteered  his  classes  as  a 
demonstration  testing  group  and  the  researcher  administered  the  three 
attitude  scales  to  this  group  as  a demonstration  to  the  participating 
teachers.  Since  Pettigrew,  in  his  study,  found  that  black  students 
taking  tests  from  a white  administrator  had  a tendency  to  play  "Negro" 
or  the  role  expected  of  him  by  the  examiner,  it  was  felt  that  more  re- 
liable results  could  be  obtained  by  having  the  regular  teachers  admin- 
ister the  tests  to  their  students  (35).  Students  from  the  demonstration 
classes  did  not  participate  in  the  study  either  as  control  or  subjects. 

Upon  consultation  with  the  teachers  and  the  principal,  it  was 
discovered  that  a severe  reading  problem  existed  in  the  school.  There- 
fore the  scales  were  passed  out  to  the  students  and  in  addition  each 
question  was  read  aloud  during  the  testing  process.  This  was  done 
during  the  demonstration  testing  and  notes  were  made  by  the  teachers 
participating  in  the  study  to  ensure  that  explanations  as  to  meanings 
of  the  terminology  were  identical.  An  examination  of  the  demonstration 
group's  test  scores  and  means  showed  no  deviation  from  the  scores  and 
means  of  the  classes  undergoing  testing  by  the  regular  teachers. 

The  two  participating  teachers  combined  their  students'  answer 
sheets  and  a random  selection  was  made  using  a table  of  random 


numbers . A total  of  twenty -four  black  students , equally  divided  as  to 
sex,  and  twenty-four  white  students,  also  equally  divided  as  to  sex, 
were  selected  for  the  experimental  groups.. 

From  the  remainder  of  the  test  answer  sheets,  a random  selection 
was  made  of  the  same  numbers  of  black  and  white  students  as  the  experi- 
mental groups,  and  in  the  same  sex  ratio,  to  serve  as  a control.  Care 
was  taken  to  ensure  the  same  number  of  students  from  each  grade  level 
in  the  control  group  as  was  found  in  the  experimental  group.  An 
additional  twelve  students  were  randomly  selected,  equally  divided  as 
to  sex  and  race,  to  be  used  as  control  substitutes  in  case  any  of  the 
control  students  left  school  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  posttesting. 
None  of  these  additional  students  were  used  in  the  study. 

At  the  completion  of  the  selection  process  all  tests  were  scored 
by  the  researcher.  The  teachers  informed  the  students  that  additional 
stud.ents  had  been  selected  for  the  study  but  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
control  group's  names.  In  this  way  each  student  might  believe  that  he 
had  been  selected  and  thus  lessen  any  possible  Hawthorne  effect.  It 
was  also  felt  by  this  researcher  that  this  would  also  help  avert  the 
possibility  of  the  control  group  students  refusing  to  take  the  post- 
test . 

The  students  selected  for  the  experimental  groups  were  divided 
into  groups  as  follows : 

Group  A.  Six  black  males  and  six  white  males. 

Group  B.  Six  black  females  and  six  white  females. 

Group  C.  Three  black  males,  three  white  males,  three  black 
females,  and  three  white  females. 

Three  black  males , three  white  males , three  black 
females,  and  three  white  females. 


Group  D. 
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The  experimental  subjects  were  assigned  to  these  groups  on  the 
basis  of  their  availability;  if  one  period  had  more  black  males 
available  than  black  females , that  period's  students  were  utilized  as 
group  A,  the  all  male  group.  If  there  was  a surplus  of  black  females 
over  black  males , the  students  were  utilized  as  the  all  female  group, 
group  B.  It  was  necessary  to  transfer  two  black  males  from  American 
History  in  period  two  to  American  History  in  period  six  so  that  they 
might  participate  in  the  all  male  group  held  during  period  six.  This 
was  done  since  there  were  no  black  females  in  period  six.  Ho  students 
thus  missed  any  classes  other  than  those  of  the  participating  teachers. 

The  students  were  placed  into  cells  to  facilitate  the  assigning 
of  numbers  and  the  later  statistical  treatment  of  data.  Table  1 show's 
the  arrangement  of  cells  and  cell  numbers. 

TABLE  1 
STUDENT  CELLS 


GROUPS 

i i 

MALES 

. i 

FEMALES 

. I . 

BLACK 

WHITE 

BLACK 

WHITE 

GROUP  A 

01  (n=6) 

02  (n=6) 

03  (n=0) 

04  (n=0) 

GROUP  B 

05  (n=0) 

0 6 (n-0) 

07  (n=6) 

08  (n=6) 

GROUP  C 

09  ( n-3 ) 

10  (n=3) 

11  (n=3) 

12  (n=3) 

GROUP  D 

15  (n=3) 

lh  (n-3) 

15  (n-3) 

16  (n=3) 

CONTROL 

17  (n=12) 

IS  (n=l2) 

19  (n=12) 

20  (n-12) 

Each  student  also  received  another  number  that  identified  him  or 
her  in  particular.  As  an  example,  student  1^53  was  a white  male  and 
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student  0773  was  a black  female.  The  first  two  digits  identify  the 
race,  sex,  and  group,  and  the  last  two  digits  identify  the  student. 

Ins  t r umentat  ion 

Three  instruments  were  selected  for  this  study  on  the  "basis  of 
examination,  comments  "by  Shaw  and  Wright,  and  comparison  of  validity 
and  reliability  with  other  scales  (39). 

The  first  instrument  administered  to  the  students  was  The 
Worldmindedr.es s Scale  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  W scale)  by  Sampson 
and  Smith  (37)-  The  reliability  cited  by  Shaw  and  Wright  has  been 
established  .93  and  -.71  for  validity.  Both  figures  were  obtained  by 
correlation  with  the  California  Public  Opinion  Scale  (E  scale)  using 
223  secondary  and  college  students  who  took  both  tests  (39). 

The  32  items  on  the  test  require  the  examinee's  selection  of  a 
response  from  a six-point-  continuum  ranging  from  "strongly- agree"  to 
"strongly-disagree".  One-half  of  the  items  were  positively  worded  so 
a "strongly-agree"  response  indicated  a preference  for  worldminded 
attitudes.  The  other  half  of  the  items  were  negatively  worded  so  that 
a "strongly-disagree"  response  indicated  a preference  for  worldminded 
attitudes.  The  negatively  worded  items  were  randomly  scattered  through- 
out the  test.  The  researcher  scored  the  test  so  that  a response  indi- 
cating a negative  reaction  to  worldminded  attitudes  received  a score  of 
0 while  a positive  response  to  worldminded  attitudes  received  a score 
of  6.  Thus  the  maximum  possible  worldinindedness  score  was  192. 

The  second  scale  used  was  the  Attitudes  Toward  School  Integration 
( IA)  Scale : Form  1 (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  IA  scale),  by  Green- 

burg,  Chase  and  Cannon  (23.).  In  the  original  publication  of  the  test 
and  results,  no  evidence  was  offered  for  validity  or  reliability. 
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However,  Shaw  and  Wright  cited  later  usage  which  established  the 
validity  at  .71  and  gave  good  evidence  of  construct  validity  (39). 

This  validity  was  established  with  the  California  E Scale  (39:1 66). 

Reliability  was  obtained  by  this  researcher  using  the  Spearman 
Rank  Order  Correlation  at  the  University  of  Florida's  Computing  Center 
with  the  pretest-posttest  scores  of  the  control  students.  This  reli- 
ability was  established  at  .805  for  students  of  both  races.  It  is 
possible  that  without  the  reading  difficulties  present  in  the  school 
used  for  this  study  that  the  reliability  might  have  been  higher. 

The  IA  scale,  like  the  W scale  gives  the  respondee  a choice  of 
six  responses  ranging  from  "strongly-agree"  to  "strongly-disagree. " 

The  29  test  items  are  so  arranged  that  every  other  item  is  negatively 
worded,  so  that  a preference  for  integration  would  require  a "strongly- 
agree"  response  on  the  odd  numbered  questions  and  a "strongly-dis agree" 
response  on  the  even  numbered  questions.  The  scoring  by  the  researcher 
allowed  a score  of  0 for  a perfectly  nonprejudiced  person  and  174  for 
a highly  prejudiced  person. 

The  third  scale  administered  was  the  Humanitarlanism  Scale : 

Scale  II,  Form  A (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  H scale),  by  Leonard  W. 
Ferguson  (19).  The  author  devised  two  such  scales.  Forms  A and  B,  but 
since  Form  A has  a validity  of  .94  as  compared  to  .88  for  Form  B,  Form  A 
was  selected  for  the  study.  The  reliability  of  Form  A is  .85,  estab- 
lished by  Ferguson  with  an  N of  185  Stanford  University  students  and  a 
wider  scattered  population  N of  643  (19:229).^ 


1.  There  is  some  disagreement  as  to  whether  a validity  of  .94 
is  possible  with  a reliability  of  .85.  To  settle  this  question  a 
telephone  conversation  was  held  with.  Dr.  Ferguson  on  July  20,  1969. 
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The  II  scale  is  of  the  check-off  format , where  a respondee  will 
check  only  those  items  with  which  he  is  in  agreement.  Each  item  has  a 
different  weight,  ranging  in  value  from  +7  to  -7,  with  those  items  ex- 
pressing humanitarian  ideals  receiving  a minus  score.  These  minus  items 
are  randomly  scattered  throughout  the  25  item  test.  At  the  completion 
of  the  scoring  a sum  of  +k8  was  added  to  each  score  to  secure  positive 
numbers,  with  a perfectly  humanitarian  person  receiving  a score  of  0. 

Procedure 

The  testing  for  each  class  took  less  than  one  class  period.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  researcher  to  send  home  with  each  student 


The  recorded  conversation  is  as  follows : "So  this  is  on  page  117  of  my 

book.  Personality  Measurements , a McGraw-Hill,  1952,  publication. 

'These  validity  measurements  are  fine  as  far  as  they  go.  They  show  that 
we  can  take  a set  of  25  or  50  statements  and  manipudate  them  together  in 

such  a way  tc  give  us  a score  that  is  much  the  same  as  we  get  when  we 

manipulate  these  same  items  some  other  way.  Actually  these  validity 
coefficients  beg  the  real  question.  This  question  is:  how  valid  are 

our  scales  in  measuring  the  real  attitudes  of  people?  For  example,  does 
Primary  Att itude  Scale  I actually  measure  humanitarian  or  aggressive 
attitudes?  ' Then  I go  on  on  the  same  page  and  a couple  following 
show  some  attempts  to  measure  validity  in  another  way.  The  validity  to 
which  reference  was  made  and  in  particular  for  Scale  II,  Humanitarianism, 
is  .92,  as  I reported  on  page  117  of  this  book,  ^/with  reliability^'  of 
.85  for  either  Form  A or  Form  B.  How  when  one  squares,  or  gets  the 
square  root  of  that  .85,  he  gets,  I believe  as  we  said  before,  .9^  which 
is  not  too  much;  let  me  check  that  again.  One  gets  .92,  which  according 

to  the  way  I reported  in  this  book,  just  equals  the  validity.  I believe 

you  said  that  I reported  in  an  article  -2b,  which  is  .02  over  that.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  there  are  three  possibilities.  One  is  a clerical  error 
but  I tend  to  discount  that  because  I'm  usually  fairly  careful  on  my 
figures.  Second,  the  kind  of  validity  on  which  I reported  a coefficient 
is  not  the  same  kind  of  validity  as  we  like  to  think  of  when  we're 
talking  about  predictive  validity,  when  the  predictor  and  the  criterion 
variables  are  completely  independent.  Here  I have  merely  done  two  dif- 
ferent operations  on  the  same  set  of  items,  so  what  I call  validity 
might,  in  fact,  be  more  correctly  termed  reliability.  .And  then  the 
third  possibility  is  that  maybe,  even  accepting  as  gospel  the  idea  that 
validity  can  never  exceed  the  square  root  of  a reliability  coefficient, 
maybe  a .02  excess  is  within  some  limit  of  a standard  error,  so  need  not 
be  considered  In  violation  of  that  rule.  I think  that  summarizes  the 
three  possibilities  that  I.  can  think  of." 
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selected  to  take  part  in  the  study,  a letter  to  the  parents  requesting 
permission  for  their  child  to  take  part. 

However , at  the  request  of  the  principal  this  was  not  done.  When 
questioned  as  to  the  reason  for  this  request , his  reply  was  that  he 
felt  the  study  would  be  useful  to  the  school.  However,  with  the  present 
attitude  of  the  community  towards  integration,  if  word  reached  the 
wrong  parents  of  what  was  going  on,  the  study  might  have  to  be  stopped. 
The  researcher  complied  with  his  request. 

Since  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  researcher  to  have  each 
group  meet  twice  per  week  during  school  time  and  once  a week  after 
school,  this  could  now  not  be  done  and  an  alternative  plan  had  to  be 
found  to  make  up  for  this  third  weekly  meeting.  Therefore,  the  prin- 
cipal made  available  to  the  groups  the  school  activity  period  for  this 
third  meeting.  The  school  has  a 65  minute  lunch  period,  during  which 
the  students  were  free  to  participate  in  school  clubs  and  activities 
of  their  own  choosing  either  before  or  after  eating.  Those  students 
meeting  during  an  activity  period  were  allowed  to  eat  lunch  before 
the  other  students  to  enable  a longer  discussion  period  during  the 
activity  period.  On  the  average,  this  meeting  during  the  activity 
period  was  40  minutes  long.  Since  periods  in  the  school  were  55 
minutes  duration,  the  average  student  in  the  groups  spent  a total  of 
150  minutes  per  week  in  discussion.  All  groups  met  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  and  one  activity  period  per  week  for  a total  of  four  weeks 
(12  meetings).  The  schedule  for  the  groups  are  as  follows: 

Group  A.  Period  six  and  Thursday's  activity  period. 

Group  B.  Period  three  and  Tuesday's  activity  period. 

Group  C.  Period  two  and  Monday's  activity  period. 

Period  five  and  Friday's  activity  period. 


Group  D. 


The  two  teachers  requested  that  the  researcher  assign  grades  to 
the  students  in  some  way  to  make  up  for  the  work  they  would  miss 
during  their  absences  from  class.  The  teachers  felt  that  since  they 
had  to  assign  grades,  and  that  since  these  students  would  in  all 
likelihood  suffer  a lowering  of  grades  since  they  would  he  missing  so 
many  classes  near  the  end  of  the  year,  something  should  he  done  to  in- 
sure that  borderline  students  would  not  fail.  Therefore,  the  re- 
searcher told  all  of  the  groups  that  he  was  required  to  assign  grades 
to  the  students  for  their  group  work.  However,  he  made  it  clear  that 
if  the  students  participated  in  the  discussion,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  other  students  or  the  researcher  agreed  with  the  viewpoint 
expressed,  that  the  grades  would  he  liberal. 

This  assigning  of  grades  created  a variable  that  could  not  be 
controlled,  nor  could  the  researcher  find  any  way  to  get  out  of  this 
task.  Fear  was  expressed  to  the  participating  teachers  that  partici- 
pation might  be  motivated  because  of  the  grades  whereas  what  was  de- 
sired was  intrinsic  motivation.  As  the  groups  progressed  it  was  ob- 
vious that  this  fear  was  -unjustified. 

The  format  for  all  groups  participating  as  subjects  was  free  and 
open  discussion.  The  students  were  told  at  the  first  meeting  that  they 
were  free  to  express  any  ideas  they  had  on  the  topic  under  discussion, 
regardless  of  whether  the  other  members  of  the  group  agreed  with  what 
they  said. 

It  was  felt  that  the  presence  of  a tape  recorder  in  the  room  might 
have  a deterring  effect  upon  freedom  of  expression,  but  after  the  first 
meeting  it  was  obvious  that  its  presence  was  forgotten.  The  students 
were  assured  that  no  one  from  the  school  would  hear  the  tapes  and  that 
in  the  transcription  of  the  tapes  the  identity  of  the  speaker  -would  be 


disguised.  The  fact  that  the  presence  of  the  tape  recorder  was  soon 
forgotten  was  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  on  two  occasions  when  the 
researcher  had  to  leave  the  room  for  a moment,  discussion  broke  out  on 
other  matters  that  would  net  have  been  discussed  had  the  researcher  been 
present. 

During  the  first  meeting  of  each  group  the  method  of  practical 
judgment  was  described  and  outlined  briefly  on  the  blackboard  in  the 
conference  room  assigned  for  the  group's  use  (see  appendix  C).  A sin- 
gle sheet  with  a list  of  problems  that  the  students  might  wish  to  choose 
from  was  given  to  each  student,  but  it  was  emphasized  that  they  were 
free  to  choose  any  problem  that  they  wished  to  discuss  whether  it  was 
on  the  sheet  or  not.  Groups  A and  B selected  problems  from  this  list 
while  groups  C and  D chose  their  own  problems. 

A list  of  the  suggested  problems  are  as  follows:  (l)  Capital 

Punishment  and  Crime,  (2)  National  Commitment,  (5)  Education, 

(4)  Federal  Aid  Programs,  (5)  Immigration,  (6)  International  Involve- 
ment, (7)  Welfare,  (8)  Politics,  (9)  Racial  Differences,  and  (1C)  Voting 
Age.  Group  A selected  number  one.  Capital  Punishment  and  Crime,  while 
group  B selected  number  three.  Education.  Group  C chose  the  problem 
of  Riots  and  Causes  of  Riots,  while  D selected  the  problem  of  Drugs 
and  Drug  Addiction. 

The  first  thing  the  researcher  had  each  group  do  was  to  define 
the  problem  as  they  saw  it.  The  researcher  served  as  moderator  of  the 
groups,  and  in  several  cases  as  the  group  secretary,  writing  down 
pertinent  information  on  the  "blackboard.  Information  was  secured  by 
the  researcher  on  the  topics  undergoing  discussion  by  each  group  and 


was  made  available  to  the  members. 


The  discussion  was  structured  in  each  group  hy  the  researcher 
by  questions,  statements,  and  answers  to  keep  each  group  within  the 
guidelines  and  criteria  of  the  discipline  of  practical  judgment.  In 
some  cases  people  making  statements  were  asked  to  defer  them  until 
the  proper  phase  of  practical  judgment.  This  occurred  primarily  when 
the  students  wanted  to  do  something  prior  to  securing  all  of  the  facts 
as  in  the  second  phase. 

All  of  the  sessions  were  tape  recorded  and  transcriptions  of 
several  of  these  sessions  will  be  found  in  appendix  C.  The  mode  of 
selection  of  these  transcriptions  was  to  classify  each  as  to  the  phase 
it  represented  and  a random  selection  was  then  made  to  show  each  phase. 
The  extreme  length  of  all  48  transcriptions  precludes  utilizing  all  of 
them  in  this  study. 

It  was  found  near  the  end  of  the  group  meetings  that  all  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  groups  would  miss  the  last  session  due  to  school 
picnics,  senior  parties,  and  graduation  exercises.  Therefore,  the 
final  week  of  meetings  was  shuffled  to  assure  that  each  group  would 
meet  a total  of  twelve  times,  with  the  posttests  being  administered 
during  the  last  session.  Posttests  were  administered  to  all  students 
in  their  regular  classrooms,  with  the  subjects  reporting  to  the  dis- 
cussion room  upon  completing  the  tests.  The  last  session  was  used  for 
evaluation  and  discussion  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  experiment. 

Information  to  be  Sought 

Data  for  each  subject  included  sex,  race,  group  and  cell,  and 
the  pretest  and  posttest  results  of  the  testing  program.  From  this 
data  a Lord's  True  Gain  was  utilized  to  establish  the  true  change  for 
each  student,  group,  and  cell.  Lord's  True  Gain  considers  such 
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variables  as  regression  toward  the  mean  and  reliability  of  the  test. 

A Persubs  programming  procedure  was  then  compiled  for  the  University  of 
Florida's  IBM  360/50  computer.  The  Persubs  treatment  can  be  defined  as 
a multiple  linear  regression  formula  where  a full  model  linear  equation 
is  developed  for  the  hypothesis  under  investigation  and  a restricted 
model  equation  is  derived  in  a way  that  questions  asked  are  stated  in 
terms  of  equality  or  differences  among  the  coefficients . Multiple  cor- 
relation coefficients  are  then  determined  for  both  models. 

Since  the  Persubs  program  allows  the  addition  of  many  vectors 
(questions)  to  be  added,  information  was  sought  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  hypotheses.  This  additional  information  sought  consisted  of  seeking 
differences  between  black  and  white  male  subjects,  black  and  white 
female  subjects,  male  and  female  white  subjects,  and  male  and  female 
black  subjects.  Since  this  additional  information  is  sought  between 
groups  of  12,  the  informat ion  will  not  be  statistically  significant 
but  can  be  used  to  indicate  trends  within  the  subjects. 


CHAPTER  V 


ANALYSIS , IMPLICATIONS , SUMMARY , AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Analysis  of  the  Data 

In  this  study  43  high  school  students,  equally  divided  as  to  race 
and  sex,  were  randomly  selected  to  serve  as  subjects,  and  another  48 
students,  also  equally  divided  as  to  race  and  sex,  were  randomly  se- 
lected to  serve  as  a control.  The  subjects  were  divided  into  four 
groups.  In  the  first  group,  labeled  group  A,  were  six  black  males  and 
six  white  males.  In  the  second  group,  labeled  B,  were  placed  six  black 
females  and  six  white  females.  The  next  two  groups,  labeled  C and  D, 
each  had  three  black  males,  three  white  males,  three  black  females,  and 
three  white  females . 

All  of  the  selected  students,  both  subjects  and  control,  were  then 
arranged  in  cells  to  facilitate  the  statistical  treatment  of  the  results 
(see  page  42).  Table  2 shows  the  pretest  and  posttest  results  of  these 
different  cells. 

All  scores  of  the  students  were  submitted  to  Lord's  True  Gain 
analysis  to  determine  the  true  change  between  the  pretest  and  posttest 
scores.  Lord's  True  Gain  takes  into  consideration  such  factors  as  the 
regression  effect  and  the  reliability  of  the  test  used. 

When  considering  the  probabilities  in  the  tables  concerning  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  hypothesis,  it  is  wise  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a low  level  of  confidence  such  as  .10  or  greater  could  result  in 
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MEANS  AND  CHANGES  OF  SCORES  BY  CELLS 
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the  acceptance  of  a difference  when  actually  no  such  difference  exists. 
At  the  same  time,  setting  a level  of  confidence  too  high,  such  as  .001, 
could  result  in  the  rejection  of  an  existing  significant  difference. 
Therefore  this  researcher  has  set  as  his  level  of  confidence  the  .05 
level  of  probability  for  the  rejection  of  any  hypothesis. 

Hypothes is  One 

Hypothesis  one  states  there  will  be  no  significant  difference  in 
changes  of  pretest-posttest  scores  between  the  control  students  and  sub- 
jects on  attitudes  of  (a)  worldmindedness,  (b)  prejudice,  and  (c)  human- 
itarianism,  as  measured  by  the  tests.  Table  3 shows  the  results. 

TABLE  3 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  BETWEEN  SUBJECTS  AND  CONTROL 


Hypothesis  1-a , Worldmindedness 

Mean  Change  Error  Sum  of  Squares 

Control  -O.775  f=  16018.2^51 

Subjects  +3.30  r=  16233-9512 


DF  1=  1.0  DF  2=  94.0 

F ratio  I.2658 

Probability=  0.2634- 


Hyp  ot  lies  is  1-b,  Prejudice 

Mean  Change  Error  Sum  of  Squares 

Control  +5.3O  f=  176.284-5 
Subjects  -7.34  r=  184.8383 


DF  1=  1.0  DF  2=  94.0 

F ratio  4.5611 

Probability=  0.0353 


Hypothesis  1-c . Kumanitarianism 

Mean  Change  Error  Sura  of  Squares 

Control  -5.075  f=  17710.767 

Subjects  -1.00  r=  17816.307 


DF  1=  1.0  DF  2-  94.0 
F ratio  O.5602 
Probability-  O.4560 


Note:  All  table  references  to  mean  change  denote  raw  scores  not  sub- 
mitted to  true  gain  treatment,  f:  full  model;  r:  restricted 

model. 
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Using  the  .05  level  of  confidence  as  a basis  for  comparison  of 
the  similarity  between  the  two  groups,  hypothesis  one  (stated  in  the 
null  form)  is  accepted  in  part.  Since  the  level  of  probability  that 
the  control  students  are  similar  to  the  experimental  students  in  world- 
minded  attitudes  is  0.2 6,  hypothesis  one-a  is  accepted.  Hypothesis 
one-c,  that  there  will  be  no  difference  in  change  of  humanitarian 
attitudes,  is  also  accepted  since  the  level  of  probability  that  the  two 
groups  are  similar  is  O.456.  However  hypothesis  one-b,  that  the  two 
groups  will  show  no  difference  in  changes  on  attitudes  of  prejudice,  is 
rejected.  Statistical  treatment  of  the  data  shows  that  the  level  of 
probability  that  the  two  groups  are  similar  is  only  0.035;  therefore, 
hypothesis  one-b  is  rejected.  The  experimental  subjects  showed  a 
greater  drop  in  prejudicial  attitudes  than  the  control  students. 

Hypothesis  Two 

The  second  hypothesis  states  that  there  will  be  no  significant 
difference  in  changes  between  black  and  white  subjects  on  attitudes  of 
(a)  worldmindedness,  (b)  prejudice,  and  (c)  humanitarianism.  Table  h 
shows  the  results  of  this  analysis. 

Again  the  researcher  must  accept  part  of  the  null  hypothesis  and 
reject  part.  The  level  of  probability  that  there  are  no  differences  in 
change  on  worldminded  attitudes  is  sc  great  (0.959)  that  we  accept  the 
null  hypothesis  two -a.  On  hypothesis  two-c,  that  there  will  be  no 
significant  difference  in  changes  on  humanitarianism  betwreen  black  and 
white  subjects,  the  level  of  probability  is  0.2 6,  about  one  out  of  four. 
This  is  not  significant;  therefore,  -we  accept  the  null  hypothesis  on 
part  two-c. 
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TABLE  4 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  BETWEEN  BLACK  AND  WHITE  SUBJECTS 


Hypothesis  2-a,  Worldmindedness 

Mean  Change 

Error  Sum  of  Squares 

DF  1=  1.0 

DF  2-  94.0 

Black  +2.06 

f=  16017.8075 

F ratio= 

0.0026 

White  +3*76 

r=  16018.2451 

Probability 

■=  O.9596 

Hypothesis  2-b,  Prejudice 

Mean  Change 

Error  Sum  of  Squares 

DF  1=  1.0 

DF  2-  94.0 

Black  - 2.83 

f=  162.4868 

F ratio= 

7.9821 

White  -11.73 

r=  176.2845 

Probability 

= 0.0057 

Hypothesis  2-c,  Humanitarianism 

Mean  Change 

Error  Sum  of  Squares 

DF  1=  1.0 

DF  2-  94.0 

Black  +1.43 

f=  17474.6168 

F ratio= 

1.2703 

White  -4.95 

r=  I77IO.7672 

Probability 

= 0.2625 

On  part  t>  of  the  second  hypothesis,  the  level  of  probability  is 
.005  that  the  black  and  white  students  are  similar  in  attitude  change 
in  the  area  of  prejudice;  therefore,  hypothesis  two-b  is  rejected. 

While  both  groups  of  students  did  show  a lessening  amount  of 
prejudice,  it  is  obvious  that  the  white  students  showed  a greater  drop. 

Hypothesis  Three 

The  third  hypothesis  in  this  study  states  that  there  will  be  no 
significant  difference  in  changes  between  those  students  segregated  by 
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sex  grouping  and  those  students  integrated  by  sex  grouping  on  atti- 
tudes of  (a)  worldmindedness,  (t>)  prejudice,  and  (c)  humanitarianism. 
Table  5 shows  the  results  of  this  analysis. 

TABLE  5 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  BETWEEN  SUBJECTS  SEGREGATED  BY 
SEX  GROUPING  AND  SUBJECTS  INTEGRATED  BY  SEX  GROUPING 


Hypothesis  3~a>  Worldmindedness 

Mean  Change  Error  Sum  of  Squares 

Groups  A B +0.6l  f=  158l0.24o8 
Groups  CD  +6.0  r.-  l60l8 . 24^1 


DF  1=  1.0  DF  2=  94.0 
F ratio=  I.2367 
Probability^  O.2689 


Hypothesis  5~h>  Prejudice 

Mean  Change  Error  Sum  of  Squares 

Groups  A B - 3.95  f=  176.0461 
Groups  C D -10.32  r=  176.284-5 


DF  1=  1.0  DF  2=  94.0 
F ration  0.1273 
Probability = 0.722 


Hypothesis  3~c>  Humanitarianism 

Mean  Change  Error  Sum  of  Squares 

Groups  A B +4.3  f=  16863.4339 
Groups  C D -7.81  r=  I77IO.7672 


DF  1=  1.0  DF  2=  94.0 
F ratio=  4.7232 
Probability = O.O32 


Using  the  .05  level  of  confidence  we  must  accept  the  null  hypo- 
thesis three-a  and  three-b,  that  there  is  no  difference  in  change  of 
worldminded  or  prejudicial  attitudes  between  subjects  segregated  by 
sex  grouping  and  those  subjects  integrated  by  sex  grouping  as  measured 
by  the  scales  used.  However,  we  must  reject  the  hypothesis  that  there 
will  be  no  change  on  attitudes  of  humanitarianism  between  these  two 
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groups.  A probability  of  . 032  indicates  there  is  a statistically 
significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  on  change  of  attitudes 
on  human it ar ianis  m , with  the  sex  integrated  groups  gaining  in  human- 
itarian attitudes  as  a result  of  the  experiment. 

Hypothesis  Four 

The  fourth  hypothesis  generated  by  this  study  states  that  there 
will  be  no  significant  difference  in  changes  of  posttest  score  means 
from  pretest  score  means  between  male  and  female  subjects  on  attitudes 
of  (a)  worldmindedness,  (b)  prejudice,  and  (c)  humanitarian ism.  Table 
6 shows  the  results  of  this  analysis. 

TABLE  6 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  BETWEEN  MALE  AND  FEMALE  SUBJECTS 


Hypothesis  4-a,  Worldmindedness 

Mean  Change  Error  Sum  of  Squares 

Males  +1.5  f=  15934.7603 

Females  +5. 11  r^  l6oi3.2451 

Hypothe sis  4-b , Prejudice 

Mean  Change  Error  Sum  of  Squares 

Males  -5.81  f=  174.4410 

Females  -8.87  r=  176.2845 

Hypothesis  4-c,  Humanltarianisin 

Mean  Change  Error  Sum  of  Squares 

Males  -3.25  f=  17676.8900 

Females  - ..83  r=  I77IO.7672 


DF  1=  1.0  DF  2-  94.0 
F ratio=  0.4925 
Probability=  0.4845 

DF  1=  1.0  DF  2=  94.0 
F ration  0.993^- 
Probability=  O.32I 

DF  1=  1.0  DF  2=  94.0 
F ratio=  0.l801 
Frobability=  0.672 
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Since  none  of  the  above  three  parts  of  hypothesis  four  are 
significant  above  the  .05  level  of  probability,  we  accept  the  null 
hypothesis  which  states  there  will  be  no  difference  in  changes  of  at- 
titudes of  wor3.dminded.ness,  prejudice,  or  humanitarianism  between  male 
and  female  subjects. 

Further  Results 

In  the  Persubs  statistical  treatment  employed  in  analyzing  the 
results  of  the  data,  other  variables  or  vectors  may  be  added  without 
great  change  in  the  computer  programming  format.  Therefore,  this  re- 
searcher sought  further  comparisons  between  the  subject  groups.  The 
computer  was  programmed  to  take  available  data  and  findings  and  use 
them  on  the  cells  within  the  subject  groups.  It  is  wise  to  bear  in 
mind  that  these  further  findings  are  based  on  groups  of  12,  and  as  such 
these  results  should  be  thought  of  as  trends  and  not  statistically 
significant  data. 

The  first  comparison  is  between  black  and  white  male  subjects. 
Table  7 shows  the  results. 

TABLE  7 

A COMPARISON  OF  BLACK  AND  WHITE  MALE  SUBJECTS 


Worldmindedness 

Mean  Change, 

Prejudice 

Mean  Change, 


Black  males  +1.5 
White  males  +1.57 

Black  males  - 4.6 
White  males  -12-5 


F ratio=  0.0291 

Probability=  0.8648 

F ratio=  7-6393 

Prob ability = 0.0068 
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TABLE  7 (Continued) 


Huma nitarianism 

Mean  Change, 


Black  males  +2.8  F ratio=  I.8582 

White  males  -8.65  Probability^  O.I761 


The  comparison  indicates  that  the  white  male  has  a definite  ten- 
dency toward  becoming  less  prejudiced  as  a result  of  the  discipline  of 
practical  judgment.  The  stand  of  this  researcher  is  that  the  differ- 
ence approaches  significance  even  with  the  small  numbers  of  individuals 
being  compared.  It  is  also  noteworthy  to  mention  that  in  attitudes  of 
humanitarianism  there  is  a trend  for  the  white  male  to  gain  more  in 
attitudes  of  humanitarianism  than  does  the  black  male. 

Another  comparison  is  between  black  and  white  female  subjects. 

The  probabilities  that  the  groups  are  similar  are  as  follows:  world- 

mindedness, 0.92;  prejudice,  0.22;  and  humanitarianism,  0.82.  There  is 
an  indication  that  the  white  female  tends  to  show  a greater  loss  in 
prejudice  than  the  black  female,  but  at  the  0.22  level  of  probability 
and  with  the  comparison  only  being  between  groups  of  12,  we  can  only 
say  that  it  shows  a tendency. 

The  next,  comparison  is  made  between  white  male  and  female  subjects. 
Table  8 shows  the  results  of  this  comparison. 

Again  the  researcher  must  caution  the  reader  of  this  study  that 
these  comparisons  are  between  12  white  males  and  12  white  females,  and 
therefore  can  be  useful  for  indicating  trends  only. 
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TABLE  8 

A COMPARISON  OF  WHITE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  SUBJECTS 


Wor Idminde dne s s 

Mean  Change , Males 

+ 1-57 

F ratio=  0.3927 

Females 

•1-  6.95 

Probab ility=  0.5324 

Prejudice 

Mean  Change , Males 

-12.5 

F ratio=  2.2344 

Females 

-16.85 

Probability^  O.I383 

Humanitarianism 

Mean  Change,  Male 

- 8.65 

F ratio=  O.7588 

Female 

- 1.22 

Probab ility=  O.3859 

The  findings  show  the 

white  females 

tending  to  become  less  pre- 

judiced  than  white  males . 

The  level  of 

probability  that  white  females 

are  identical  to  white  males  is  O.I38. 

One  further  comparison  was  made  within  the  experimental  group, 
that  of  black  males  and  black  females.  All  probabilities  of  any  dif- 
ference in  attitude  changes  were  quite  low,  indicating  little  differ- 
ences between  the  two  groups.  The  probabilities  for  differences  were 
worldmindedness,  0.7234;  prejudice,  0.9741;  and  humanitarianism,  O.7868. 


Implications  from  the  Data 

The  results  indicate  that  there  were  statistically  significant 
differences  between  three  groups  within  the  limits  of  the  hypotheses: 
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between  subjects  and  control  students  in  loss  of  prejudice,  with  the 
subjects  showing  a greater  loss  of  prejudice;  between  black  and  white 
subjects  in  prejudice  with  the  white  students  showing  a greater  drop  in 
prejudice;  and  between  sex  integrated  student  groups  and  sex  segregated 
student  groups  with  the  sex  integrated  groups  showing  a greater  drop 
on  humanitarianism  score  (and  thus  a greater  rise  in  humanitarianism 
attitudes ) . 

In  three  areas  trends  were  indicated  that  should  possibly  be 
examined  in  a program  of  greater  duration.  These  are  in  the  realm  of 
prejudice  comparing  males  and  females,  with  the  females  showing  a one- 
out-of-three  tendency  to  decrease  prejudice  more  than  the  male;  com- 
paring sex  segregated  groups  and  sex  integrated  groups  with  the  latter 
showing  greater  decrease  in  prejudice  and  increase  in  worldmindedness; 
and  comparing  subjects  and  control  students  on  worldminded  attitudes, 
with  the  subjects  showing  a tendency  toward  greater  worldminded  at- 
titudes . 

Of  equally  great  interest  are  the  indications  of  differences 
within  the  subject  groups.  White  males  exhibited  a greater  drop  in 
prejudice  than  did  the  black  males.  1't  is  true  that  white  males  showed 
a higher  level  of  prejudice  on  the  pretest  (8l .6  to  35* 5)  > yet  the 
posttest  means  showed  the  two  grouTjs  much  closer  together  (66.0  to 
32.2).  There  are  also  indications  that  a possible  difference  exists 
between  white  and  black  males  in  change  on  humanitarianism,  with  the 
white  males  tending  toward  a greater  drop  in  scores  and  thus  a rise  in 
this  attitude.  A tendency  also  exists  for  the  white  females  to  exhibit 
a greater  drop  in  prejudice  than  the  white  males.  It  is  believed  by 
this  researcher  that  a study  of  longer  duration  with  a larger  number  of 
subjects  could  verify  these  tendencies. 
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The  researcher  would  like  to  make  one  observation  at  this  time 
that  has  bearing  on  these  results.  Only  group  D completed  satis- 
factorily two  complete  judgmental  processes  including  phase  TV. 

Group  D also  showed  the  greatest  change  in  attitudes.  Group  B satis- 
factorily completed  one  complete  judgmental  process  and  showed  the 
second  greatest  change  in  attitudes.  Group  C,  while  never  satisfactorily 
completing  phase  XV  of  practical  judgment , did  reach  this  stage  and 
showed  the  third  greatest  change  in  attitudes.  Group  A,  by  contrast, 
never  reached  beyond  phase  II  and  showed  the  least  amount  of  change  of 
any  of  the  four  groups.  Therefore,  it  is  the  stand  of  this  researcher 
that  the  discipline  of  practical  judgment  can  be  taught  successfully  in 
a high  school  setting,  but  he  also  makes  the  observation  that  more  time 

v 

should  be  allotted  than  12  meetings. 

Analysis  of  the  Grouping 

While  much  can  be  learned  from  objective  testing  in  a grouping 
situation,  much  can  also  be  learned  subjectively,  especially  when  the 
program  being  tried  does  not  have  the  benefit  of  an  extensive  back- 
ground in  prior  research  treatment.  This  author,  due  to  his  exposure 
to  the  discipline  of  practical  judgment  in  a school  situation,  there- 
fore makes  several  comments  based  upon  his  experiences. 

Group  A 

Results  from  testing  indicated  that  group  A,  the  all  male  group, 
underwent  little  change  in  attitudes.  This  is  attributed  by  the  re- 
searcher to  several  underlying  reasons.  First,  group  A at  no  time 
completed  the  complete  judgmental  process,  in  fact  never  reaching  be- 
yond the  midpoint  of  phase  II.  The  researcher  attributes  this  partly 
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to  the  premise  that  the  problem  selected  by  this  group  for  study 
(crime  and  capital  punishment)  was  too  nebulous  and  difficult  for  the 
group  to  reach  a decision  as  to  what  they,  the  group  itself,  could  do 
about  it  in  phase  IV. 

Secondly,  the  emerging  leadership  in  group  A consisted  of  two 
dominant  white  males.  Both  of  these  males  scored  extremely  high  on 
the  prejudice  scale;  in  fact,  one  of  them  scored  higher  than  any  male 
tested  on  the  pretest.  These  two  leaders’  discussion  lead  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  members  of  the  group,  even  the  black  members  who  disagreed 
with  the  premises  espoused  by  the  white  leaders.  Two  black  leaders  did 
emerge  as  nominal  leaders  of  the  black  members,  but  their  role  was 
mainly  defensive  in  nature.  In  addition  to  the  two  white  leaders,  one 
of  the  white  leaderb  closest  friends,  while  not  a leader  himself,  made 
reinforcing  statements  to  all  statements  made  by  his  friend.  When 
statements  made  by  the  two  white  leaders  was  attacked  by  other  members 
of  the  group  they  became  extremely  defensive  and  attempted  to  shout 
down  the  opposition. 

Of  further  interest,  on  two  occasions  when  the  more  dominant  of 
the  white  leaders  was  absent  from  the  group,  the  other  white  leader  be- 
came more  amenable  to  group  decisions.  On  the  posttest,  the  more 
dominant  white  leader  and  his  friend  rose  a combined  amount  of  98  points 
(2|3  and  50  points  respectively),  while  the  two  black  leaders  combined 
showed  a rise  of  37  points  (l8  and  19  points). 

Group  B 

Group  B was  the  all  female  group,  and  while  not  interacting  as 
rapidly  or  as  violently  as  group  A,  did  show  considerable  amount  of 
group  interaction.  This  all  female  group  most  easily  concentrated  on 
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the  determination  of  group  goals  and  a rapid  grasp  of  the  discipline 
of  practical  judgment.  The  problem  selected  by  this  group  for  dis- 
cussion (education)  proved  within  the  grasp  of  all  members , and  they 
methodically  set  about  the  discussion.  Several  recommendations  were 
made  by  the  group  to  the  school  administration,  among  them  the 
formation  of  a Student -Teacher  Association  to  enable  teachers  and 
students  to  work  together  on  problems  of  curriculum.  This  group  also 
spoke  to  the  guidance  counselor  (who  also  served  as  Dean  of  Students, 
assistant  principal,  and  head  of  the  curriculum  committee)  and  re- 
quested the  institution  of  independent  study  programs  for  the  following 
year.  These  programs  were  placed  in  the  school  curriculum  for  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Wo  leadership  emerged  as  such;  rather  a democratic  procedure  was 
followed  by  the  group  without  a visible  leader. 

Group  C 

Group  C consisted  of  three  black  males,  three  black  females, 
three  white  males  and  three  white  females . In  group  C the  first 
emerging  leader,  a white  male,  scored  very  high  on  the  prejudice  scale. 
The  second  emerging  leader  was  also  a white  male  but  scored  well  below 
the  mean  for  white  males  on  the  prejudice  scale.  This  second  leader 
emerged  after  the  first  leader  espoused  policies  or  solutions  to  pro- 
blems that  would  tend  to  perpetuate  prejudice  or  the  status  quo.  The 
second  leader  started  pointing  out  fallacies  in  the  first  leader's 
thinking,  and  shortly  after  this  the  first  leader  lost  the  support  of 
the  group.  The  second  leader  ceased  his  leadership  function  then  ex- 
cept on  those  occasions  when  the  first,  or  prejudiced  leader  attempted 
to  assert  himself  again.  At  this  point,  group  C,  like  groups  B and  D, 
had  no  nominal  leader  but  appeared  to  operate  without  one. 
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This  group  selected  as  a problem  that  of  riots.  This  was 
selected  at  the  urging  of  the  first  leader , but  when  his  leadership 
failed,  the  topic  more  or  less  failed  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the 
group.  A second  topic  was  then  selected  (The  Right  To  Be  Heard),  but 
no  final  conclusion  was  ever  reached  since  too  much  time  had  now 
elapsed.  The  group  did  reach  the  latter  part  of  phase  III  in  practical 
judgment,  but  no  action  was  ever  taken. 

This  group  did  show  a mean  drop  in  prejudice  of  8.9  points  on  the 
IA  scale  even  with  the  extreme  rise  of  the  first  leader  from  118  to  144. 

G-roup  D 

Group  D showed  the  greatest  total  change  in  attitudes  and  also 
completed  two  problems  with  the  discipline  of  practical  judgment.  In 
this  group,  as  in  group  B,  no  leadership  ever  actually  emerged,  although 
three  males  (two  white  and  one  black)  and  two  females  (one  white  and  one 
black)  did  carry  most  of  the  conversation. 

The  problems  selected  by  this  group  were  drugs  and  drug  addiction, 
and  securing  school  dances.  (The  latter  was  a racial  problem  within 
the  community.)  The  final  solution  proposed  by  the  group  on  the  first 
problem  was  to  ask  the  principal  to  inaugurate  within  the  curriculum 
a unit  on  drugs  and  to  immediately  arrange  an  assembly  for  the  entire 
school  with  a speaker  and  film  on  the  danger  of  drugs.  This  was  done 
with  a police  officer  from  the  Gainesville,  Florida,  police  department 
on  the  last  day  of  school. 

The  second  problem  selected  by  this  group  concerned  the  lack  of 
school  dances  and  parties  within  the  school.  The  school  board  had 
eliminated  these  adjuncts  to  the  educational  program  upon  the  Inte- 
gration of  the  school.  The  solution  proposed,  and  also  done  on  the 
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last  day  of  school,  was  the  passing  out  of  handbills  to  all  students 
urging  each  to  have  their  parents  phone  or  write  a letter  to  the  school 
board  and  ask  them  to  reinstate  dances  and  parties  since  it  was,  as  the 
students  put  it,  "necessary  for  the  students  to  learn  about  and  get 
along  with  our  fellow  man  and  dances  and  parties  will  help  in  this 
process . " 

Discussion 

The  researcher,  in  the  observation  of  the  groups  at  work,  noticed 
several  interesting  outcomes.  First,  those  groups  where  no  observable 
leadership  arose,  seemed  to  function  better  and  completed  at  least  one 
judgmental  process.  It  was  also  noticed  that  where  a highly  pre- 
judiced group  leader  was  present,  it  was  difficult  for  the  group  to 
function  effectively.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  posttesting,  this  re- 
searcher became  aware  that  several  of  the  more  prejudiced  group  members 
showed  greater  prejudice  on  the  posttest.  Upon  following  up  this  rise 
in  prejudice  among  other  highly  prejudiced  people,  the  researcher  se- 
lected the  five  highest  white  male  scores  and  five  highest  white  female 
scores  on  the  pretest  and  rated  them  according  to  what  he  subjectively 
labeled  authoritarian  or  democratically  minded  in  their  relationships 
with  their  group  peers.  Several  of  the  students  so  selected  could  not 
be  labeled  as  either  one  so  the  researcher  labeled  them  as  neutral. 

Table  9 shows  the  results  of  this  study. 

It  is  noted  that  those  subjects  labeled  as  authoritarian  in  peer 
relationships  showed  a rise  in  prejudice  while  the  opposite  was  true  of 
those  labeled  democratic.  It  is  the  belief  of  this  researcher  that  this 
rise  in  prejudice  is  a manifestation  of  a rise  in  defensive  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  the  authoritarian  minded  students. 
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TABLE  9 

LEADERSHIP  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HIGHLY  PREJUDICED  WHITE 
GROUP  MEMBERS  AND  IA  SCORES 


Student 
number  sex 

Leadership 

characteristic 

Pretest 

IA 

Posttest 

LA 

Change 

0296 

M 

authoritarian 

139 

129 

-10 

1066 

M 

authoritarian 

118 

144 

+26 

0249 

M 

authoritarian 

109 

157 

+48 

1655 

F 

neutral 

133 

133 

+ 5 

1453 

M 

neutral 

123 

51 

-77 

1270 

F 

neutral 

90 

89 

- l 

0879 

F 

neutral 

82 

74 

- 8 

1657 

F 

democratic 

116 

93 

-23 

0293 

M 

democratic 

116 

69 

-47 

0880 

F 

democratic 

89 

45 

-44 

The  researcher  has  no  explanation  to  offer  for  the  dramatic  drop 
in  prejudice  of  student  1453.  He  was  extremely  quiet  in  the  group, 
and  seldom  spoke  unless  asked  a direct  question. 

Another  point  that  this  researcher  noticed  is  that  those  groups 
who  completed  a complete  judgment  of  practice  showed  the  greatest  change 
in  attitudes.  Group  D completed  two  problems,  including  putting  the 
judgments  into  practice.  Croup  D also  showed  the  greatest  change  in 
attitudes.  Group  A never  completed  phase  II  and  also  showed  the 


lowest  change. 
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Periodically  throughout  the  group  meetings , evaluations  were 
held  with  the  students.  The  most  common  comments  heard  by  the  stu- 
dents concerned  either  the  length  of  the  study  or  the  necessity  for 
time  for  homework.  Most  students  felt  the  duration  of  the  study  too 
short  and  felt  that  they  were  just  getting  used  to  speaking  their  minds 
freely  when  the  study  came  to  an  end.  The  other  frequently  heard  com- 
ments were  those  stating  the  need  of  time  for  reading  and  research  on 
the  topic  under  discussion  (see  appendix  C). 

Summary 

This  research  involved  the  discipline  of  practical  judgment  in  a 
grouping  situation.  The  researcher  randomly  selected  2]4  black  stu- 
dents and  2b  white  students,  both  groups  equally  divided  as  to  sex, 
and  placed  them  into  four  groups  as  follows.  Group  A contained  six 
black  males  and  six  white  males.  Group  B contained  six  black  females 
and  six  white  females.  Group  C contained  three  white  males,  three 
black  males,  three  -white  females  and  three  black  females.  Group  D 
contained  the  same  composition  as  group  C.  The  same  number  of  students 
(48)  in  the  same  sex  and  race  ratio  were  randomly  selected  to  serve  as 
control  students.  The  selection  was  made  from  pretest  answer  sheets. 

The  pretests  were  three  attitude  scales  measuring  attitudes  of  world- 
mindedness, prejudice,  and  humanitarianisrn.  Each  group  met  a total  of 
twelve  times  over  a four  week  time  span  and  then  received  pcsttests  con- 
sisting of  the  same  three  attitude  measuring  devices  they  received  as  a 
pretest. 

Analysis  of  variance  of  the  mean  changes  of  the  posttests  from 
the  pretests  were  made  between  the  subjects  and  control  students,  the 
black  and  white  subjects,  the  male  and  female  subjects,  and  those 
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subjects  separated  by  sex  grouping  and  those  subjects  integrated  by 
sex  grouping.  Significant  differences  -were  found  between  the  sub- 
jects and  control  students  on  attitudes  of  prejudice  with  the  subjects 
showing  a greater  drop  in  prejudice;  between  the  black  and  white  sub- 
jects with  the  white  subjects  showing  a greater  drop  in  prejudice;  and 
between  the  sex  segregated  and  sex  integrated  subjects  with  the  sex 
integrated  subjects  showing  the  greater  rise  in  humanitarian  attitudes. 

Further  trends  were  noted  also.  There  was  a noted  tendency  for 
white  males  to  drop  in  prejudice  to  a greater  extent  than  black  males , 
although  the  black  males  were  still  lower  on  this  attitude. 

It  was  noted  that  on  worldminded  attitudes  the  black  female  was 
highest , followed  by  the  black  male,  with  the  white  male  and  female 
students  scoring  lowest  on  this  attitude.  On  the  IA  scale,  used  to 
measure  prejudice,  the  black  female  student  was  only  slightly  lower 
than  the  black  male,  with  the  white  male  scoring  highest  of  all  on  pre- 
judice. The  white  female  scored  twice  as  high  as  the  black  students 
but  had  a mean  of  20  points  lower  than  the  white  male.  On  attitudes  of 
humanitarianism,  little  difference  was  noted  between  the  females,  who 
scored  only  slightly  higher  than  the  black  male.  The  white  male  showed 
the  least  humanitarian  attitudes  of  all. 

Several  variables  were  introduced  into  this  study  that  the  re- 
searcher had  no  control  over  but  which  he  feels  did  influence  to  some 
exdent  the  outcomes  of  the  study.  The  most  prominent  of  these  was  the 
filing  of  a civil  rights  suit  by  the  Federal  government  against  a local 
cafe  owner  for  refusing  to  serve  Negroes  in  his  establishment.  This 
occurred  two  days  before  the  posttests  were  administered.  Since  Lake 
Butler  is  a very  small  town,  this  news  received  much  discussion  among 
the  student  body  of  the  high  school. 
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A second  factor  is  the  placebo  effect,  where  the  control  students 
interacted  with  the  subjects  during  other  class  periods.  It  was  found 
by  the  researcher  that  the  two  participating  teachers,  while  not  re- 
questing information  as  to  what  occurred  in  the  group  sessions,  did 
allow  the  subjects  in  the  groups  to  discuss  with  the  entire  class 
topics  brought  out  in  the  discussion  groups.  The  understanding  the  re- 
searcher received  from  the  teachers  was  that  "sometimes  it  got  hot  and 
heavy  in  there  the  day  after  a group  met."  This  was  verified  by  the 
participating  teachers. 

A third  effect  that  possibly  occurred  was  the  bias  of  the  exper- 
imenter himself.  While  the  researcher  tried  not  to  let  his  values 
show,  nevertheless  this  did  occur.  However,  since  the  discipline  of 
practical  judgment  being  attempted  in  a classroom  situation  must  still 
be  a learning  situation  for  the  student,  it  is  felt  that  teachers  must 
take  a stand  on  moral  issues,  and  thus  break  the  traditional  neutrality 
held  by  the  schools. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Study 

This  study  leaves  unanswered  more  questions  than  it  answers. 

Would  a greater  duration  of  time  result  in  a greater  reduction  of  pre- 
judice among  the  subjects?  It  is  also  suggested  that  a study  be  made 
to  determine  why  black  students  showed  little  decrease  in  prejudice, 
and  in  many  cases  showed  a rise  in  this  attitude. 

It  was  noted  in  the  beginning  of  this  report  that  the  study  was 
undertaken  in  a rural  southern  setting.  Would  the  same  results  be  ob- 
tained in  an  urban  setting? 

This  study  did  not  attempt  to  determine  if  the  age  or  grade  level 
of  the  student  had  any  effect  upon  the  amount  of  change,  if  any,  on 
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the  various  attitudes.  It  is  suggested  that  this  should  he  under- 
taken in  a larger  high  school  where  a greater  number  of  students  are 
available  for  study. 

While  the  author  of  this  report  feels  that  this  study  does  show 
that  the  discipline  of  practical  judgment  was  successful  in  this 
rural,  small  high  school  setting,  it  needs  more  research  in  different 
settings  and  with  different  age  groupings.  It  is  suggested  that  this 
study  should  also  be  replicated  using  all  white  students  and  all  black 
students,  and  in  attempts  to  modify  other  differing  attitudes. 


APPENDIX  A 


THE  WORLDMINDEDNESS  SCALE  * 


This  is  a scale  to  measure  how  you  feel  about  certain  social 
issues  that  affect  our  government’s  actions.  There  are  no  right  or 
wrong  answers.  There  is  no  way  to  measure  if  you  pass  or  fail.  No 
person  will  see  your  answers  except  the  researcher. 

On  the  answer  sheet  under  WORLDMINDEDNESS  there  are  six  columns 
of  letters:  A,  a,  a,  d,  d,  D. 

A = I agree  strongly.' 
a.  = I agree 

a = I agree  slightly  or  I believe  I agree 
d = I disagree  slightly  or  I believe  I disagree 
d = I disagree 
D = I disagree  strongly.' 


Place  an  X over  the  letter  on  the  answer  sheet  after  the  number 
for  each  statement  that  best  fits  how  you  feel  about  that  statement. 


Example : 


(answer  sheet) 
WORLDMINDEDNESS 


0.  Money  is  nice  to  have. 


Please  work  rapidly  and  answer  every  question. 


a 


d d D 


Thank  you. 


*A  Scale  to  Measure  World -Minded  Attitudes.  Donald  L.  Sampson 
and  Howard  P.  Smith.  The  Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  1957. 
45:99-10 6.  Used  by  permission  of  authors  and  publisher. 


THE  WORLDMINDEDNESS  SCALE 
(Do  Not  Mark  On  Test) 


1.  Our  country  should  have  the  right  to  prohibit  certain  racial  and 
religious  groups  from  entering  it  to  live. 

2.  Immigrants  should  not  be  permitted  to  come  into  our  country  if  they 
compete  with  our  own  workers . 

5.  It  would  be  a dangerous  procedure  if  every  person  in  the  world  had 
equal  rights  which  were  guaranteed  by  an  international  charter. 

4.  All  prices  for  exported  food  and  manufactured  goods  should  be  set 
by  an  international  trade  committee. 

5.  Our  country  is  probably  no  better  than  many  others. 

6.  Race  prejudice  may  be  a good  thing  for  us  because  it  keeps  many 
undesirable  foreigners  from  coming  into  this  country. 

7.  It  would  be  a mistake  for  us  to  encourage  certain  racial  groups  to 
become  well  educated  because  they  might  use  their  knowledge  against 
us . 

8.  We  should  be  willing  to  fight  for  our  country  without  questioning 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 

9.  Foreigners  are  particularly  obnoxious  because  of  their  religious 
beliefs . 

10.  Immigration  should  be  controlled  by  an  international  organization 
rather  than  by  each  country  on  its  own. 

11.  We  ought  to  have  a world  government  to  guarantee  the  welfare  of  all 
nations  irrespective  of  the  rights  of  any  one. 

12.  Our  country  should  not  cooperate  in  any  international  trade  agree- 
ments which  attempt  to  better  world  economic  conditions  at  our 
expense. 

15.  It  would  be  better  to  be  a citizen  of  the  world  than  of  any 
particular  country. 

14.  Our  responsibility  to  people  of  other  races  ought  to  be  as  great 
as  our  responsibility  to  people  of  our  own  race. 
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15-  An  international  committee  on  education  should  have  full  control 
over  what  is  taught  in  all  countries  about  history  and  politics. 

1 6.  Our  country  should  refuse  to  cooperate  in  a total  disarmament 
program  even  if  some  other  nations  agreed  to  it. 

17-  It  would  be  dangerous  for  our  country  to  make  international  agree- 
ments with  nations  whose  religious  beliefs  are  antagonistic  to  ours. 

18.  Any  healthy  individual,  regardless  of  race  or  religion,  should  be 
allowed  to  live  wherever  he  wants  to  in  the  world. 

19.  Our-  country  should  not  participate  in  any  international  organization 
which  requires  that  we  give  up  any  of  our  national  rights  or  freedom 
of  action. 

20.  If  necessary,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  lower  our  standard  of 
living  to  cooperate  with  other  countries  in  getting  an  equal 
standard  for  every  person  in  the  world. 

21.  We  should  strive  for  loyalty  to  our  country  before  we  can  afford 
to  consider  world  brotherhood. 

22.  Some  races  ought  to  be  considered  naturally  less  intelligent  than 
others . 

23.  Our  schools  should  teach  the  history  of  the  whole  world  rather  than 
of  our  own  country. 

2h.  An  international  police  force  ought  to  be  the  only  group  in  the 
world  allowed,  to  have  armaments . 

25«  It  would  be  dangerous  for  us  to  guarantee  by  international  agreement 
that  every  person  in  the  world  should  have  conqplet e religious 
freedom. 

2 6.  Our  country  should  permit  the  immigration  of  foreign  peoples  even 
if  it  lowers  our  standard  of  living. 

27-  All  national  governments  ought  to  be  abolished  and  replaced  by  one 
central  world  government. 

28.  It  would  not  be  wise  for  us  to  agree  that  working  conditions  in  all 
countries  should  be  subject  to  international  control. 

29-  Patriotism  should  be  a primary  aim  of  education  so  our  children 
will  believe  our  country  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

30.  It  would  be  a good  idea  if  all  the  races  were  to  intermarry  until 
there  was  only  one  race  in  the  world. 

31.  We  should  teach  our  children  to  uphold  the  welfare  of  all  people 
everywhere  even  though  it  may  be  against  the  best  interest  of  our 
own  country. 


32.  War  should  never  be  justifiable  even  if  it  is  the  only  way  to 
protect  our  national  rights  and  honor. 
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ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL  INTEGRATION  (IA)  SCALE:  FORM  I* 


This  is  a scale  that  measures  how  you  feel  about  certain  social 
issues  that  affect  our  society  today.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong 
answers.  There  is  no  way  to  measure  if  you  pass  or  fail.  No  person 
will  see  your  answers  except  the  researcher.  Please  answer  as  you 
honestly  feel. 

On  the  answer  sheet  under  INTEGRATION  SCALE  there  are  six  columns 
of  letters:  A,  a,  a,  d,  d,  D. 

A = I agree  strongly.' 
a = I agree 

a = I think  I agree  or  I agree  slightly 
d = I think  I disagree  or  I disagree  slightly 
d = I disagree 
D = I disagree  strongly.' 

Place  an  X over  the  letter  on  the  answer  sheet  after  the  number 
for  each,  statement  that  best  fits  how  you  feel  about  that  statement. 

(answer  sheet) 

Example : INTEGRATION  SCALE 

0.  All  schools  should  have  athletic  teams.  0.  A V a d d D 


Please  work  rapidly  and  answer  every  question. 

Thank  you. 


^Authors : Herbert  Greenberg,  Arthur  Chase,  and  Thomas  M. 

Cannon,  Jr.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1957*  4l:77_31*  Used 

by  permission  of  author  and  publisher. 
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ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL  INTEGRATION  (lA)  SCALE:  FORM  I 

(Do  Not  Mark  On  Test) 


1.  If  another  race  were  integrated  into  my  school,  I would  do  my 
best  to  accept  them  as  classmates  and  equals. 

2.  I think  the  scholastic  level  of  my  school  would  fall  if  other 
races  were  integrated  into  the  school  program. 

3.  I would  be  willing  to  accept,  as  an  equal,  a member  of  another 
race  into  a club  to  which  I belonged. 

4.  I believe  that  members  of  the  other  race  should  have  separate 
advisors  and  separate  seats  in  assemblies. 

5.  I believe  that  any  student  who  has  the  ability  should  be  eligible 
for  the  band  and/or  choir  regardless  of  his  race. 

6.  Racial  groups  should  sit  at  separate  tables  in  the  cafeteria. 

7.  It  would  make  no  difference  to  me  if  my  teachers  were  of  my  own 
race  or  a different  one. 

8.  I would  hesitate  to  bring  students  of  another  race  home  with  me 
because  I do  not  think  my  parents  would  approve. 

9.  Every  student  should  have  equal  rights  in  regard  to  holding  a 
class  office,  position  as  cheerleader,  etc.,  regardless  of  his 
race . 

10.  I would  not  approve  of  a student  of  another  race  representing  my 
school  at  statewide  functions  (Boy's  State,  Hi-Y  conventions,  etc.). 

11.  I believe  that  every  student,  regardless  of  race,  should  be 
eligible  for  school  athletic  teams,  if  he  has  the  ability  to  make 
the  team. 

12.  Different  racial  groups  mixing  at  school  functions  (dances,  parties, 
etc.)  will  not  be  wise — it  will  only  result  in  fights  and  ill 
feeling  between  races . 

13.  Members  of  any  race  should  be  allowed  to  sit  anywhere  on  buses,  in 
movies,  at  ball  games,  etc. 

14.  Having  members  of  other  races  on  my  school 's  athletic  teams  would 
result  in  more  "dirty  playing"  and  unsportsmanlike  conduct. 
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15-  I "believe  that  a member  of  the  other  race  could  become  a very 
close  friend  of  mine  (possibly  even  my  "best  friend"). 

1 6.  When  integration  is  accomplished , separate  shower  facilities  and 
locker  rooms  should  be  provided  for  the  different  races  in 
Physical  Education  classes. 

17*  I would  not  mind  having  a member  of  another  race  as  a member  of 
my  church. 

18.  I do  not  think  that  my  parents  would  want  to  work  on  school  parent 
committees,  such  as  the  PTA,  with  parents  of  another  race. 

19.  If  I liked  a person  of  the  other  race  well  enough,  I would  accept 
him  into  my  personal  group  of  good  friends  ("My  gang,"  etc.). 

20.  I believe  that  dating  between  races  will  be  a serious  problem 
soon  after  integration. 

21.  I would  not  mind  "double  dating"  with  a couple  both  of  whom  were 
of  the  other  race. 

22.  Regardless  of  what  anyone  else  says,  I believe  that  my  race  is 
superior  and  should  be  accepted  as  such. 

25-  The  Supreme  Court's  decision  to  integrate  other  races  into  white 
schools  was  just  and  timely. 

24.  I do  not  think  I would  be  willing  to  sit  next  to  a member  of 
another  race  in  class. 

25.  I would  not  mind  dancing  with  a member  of  another  race  at  a school 
or  club  function. 

26.  Separate  rest  room  facilities  and  drinking  fountains  should  be 
provided  for  each  racial  group. 

27.  There  is  no  basic  reason  for  feeling  prejudiced  against  another 
race. 

28.  I would  not  vote  for  any  candidate  for  student  office  unless  he 
(she)  was  of  my  race. 

29.  Restaurants,  movies,  etc.,  should  serve  anyone,  regardless  of  race. 
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HUMANITARIANISM  SCALE:  SCALE  II,  FORM  A* 

This  is  a scale  to  measure  how  you  feel  about  certain  social 
issues.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  You  cannot  pass  it  or 
fail  it.  Please  place  an  X on  the  answer  sheet  under  the  Humanitar- 
ianism  column  after  the  numbers  of  the  statements  with  which  you  agree. 
NO  PERSON  WILL  SEE  YOUR  ANSWERS  EXCEPT  THE  RESEARCHER.  Be  sure  that 
your  name,  age,  sex,  and  school  is  on  the  answer  sheet.  Please 
answer  every  question. 

Thank  you. 


*A  Revision  of  the  Primary  Social  Attitude  Scales.  Leonard 
W.  Ferguson,  author.  The  Journal  of  Psychology.  19^4.  17:229-24l. 

Used  by  permission  of  author  and  publisher. 
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HUMANITA RIANI SM  SCALE:  SCALE  II,  FORM  A 

(Do  Not  Mark  On  Test) 

1.  War  is  a futile  struggle  in  self-destruction. 

2.  All  criminals  are  victims  of  circumstances  and  deserve  to  be 
helped. 

3-  Capital  punishment  (death)  is  a very  definite  deterrent  to  major 
crimes . 

b.  One  way  to  deter  men  from  crime  is  to  make  them  suffer. 

5-  War  is  hardly  necessary  in  the  modern  world. 

6.  Society  can  deal  with  crime  effectively  without  resorting  to 
capital  punishment. 

7-  Only  humane  treatment  can  cure  criminals. 

8.  I don't  believe  in  capital  punishment  but  I'm  not  sure  it  isn't 
necessary. 

9.  There  is  no  conceivable  justification  for  war. 

10.  Correction  is  civilized;  punishment  is  brutal. 

11.  Justice  demands  the  punishment  of  criminals. 

12.  Capital  punishment  may  be  wrong  but  it  is  the  best  preventive  to 
crime. 

13.  Correction  is  more  effective  than  punishment  in  preventing  crime. 

14.  Under  some  conditions,  war  is  necessary  to  maintain  justice. 

15.  Capital  punishment  should  apply  to  other  than  murder  cases. 

16.  I think  capital  punishment  is  necessary  but  I wish  it  were  not. 

17.  There  are  some  arguments  in  favor  of  war. 

18.  Capital  punishment  is  the  only  adequate  punishment  for  murder. 

19.  Capital  punishment  gives  the  criminal  what  h6  deserves. 
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20.  No  thinking  individual  can  believe  in  capital  punishment  as  a 
method  of  preventing  crime. 

21.  On  the  whole,  wars  do  the  world  some  good. 

22.  Until  we  find  a more  civilized  way  to  prevent  crime  we  must  have 
capital  punishment . 

23-  It  is  hard  to  decide  whether  wars  do  more  harm  than  good, 

24.  Capital  punishment  is  the  most  hideous  practice  of  our  time. 

25-  Capital  punishment  has  never  been  effective  in  preventing  crime. 


APPENDIX  B 


TESTING  RESULTS  - GROUP  A 
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TRANSCRIPTIONS 


The  following  method  has  teen  utilized  to  aid  in  the  clarifi- 
cation of  all  transcriptions.  Liberties  have  teen  taken  with  rules 
of  punctuation  and  spelling  to  preserve  the  nuances  and  speech  patterns 
in  the  conversations  and  to  make  the  written  transcription  sound  as  it 

was  spoken.  T denotes  the  teacher  (the  researcher).  Five  dots  ( ), 

indicates  a lengthy  pause  in  the  conversation.  Three  dots  after  a 
speaker's  comments  with  three  dots  preceding  the  next  speaker's  com- 
ments indicate  an  interruption.  On  occasions  where  discussion  is  so 
rapid  or  confused  ty  several  people  speaking  at  once  so  that  tran- 
scription was  impossible  are  indicated  ty  the  term  "discussion."  A 
comma  and  two  dots  denotes  a pause  in  one  speaker's  conversation. 

FIRST  MEETING,  GROUP  D.  May  1,  19 69 

This  first  transcription  is  of  an  introductory  session  held  on 
May  1,  1969*  The  members  of  group  D consist  of  three  black  males: 
Bennie,  Kato,  and  Paul;  three  white  males;  Jimmy,  Jerry,  and  Kerry; 
three  black  females:  Mamie,  Odessa,  and  Susie;  and  three  white  fe- 
males: Barbara,  Jackie,  and  Marian. 

T:  The  purpose  of  this  experiment,  the  reason  that  you  people 

are  here  in  this  room,  is  to  test  a new  way  go  teach.  First 
I want  to  say  that  I will  not  discuss  with  anyone  what  you 
say  here.  I am  using  this  tape  recorder  to  enable  me  to 
transcribe  what  went  on  here  so  that  other  people  may  see 
how  I did  this  experiment  and  then  they  may  use  either  this 
method  if  they  want  to  teach  this  way  or  change  the  method 
if  they  wish  to  make  it  more  effective.  The  reason  I am  here 
is  to  study  a way  to  teach.  I am  a doctoral  student  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  I am  writing  a book  /dissertation/ 
on  this  way  to  teach.  The  basis  for  this  method  is  that  in 
this  class  you  are  free  to  speak  anything  you  want  relating 
to  the  problem  we  are  talking  about.  We  will  let  you  choose 
the  topic,  you  will  choose  what  you  want  to  cover.  We  will 
meet  a total  of  twelve  times,  eight  class  periods  and  four 
activity  periods  in  the  next  four  weeks.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  you  will  come  here.  I will  have  to  assign  a grade 
to  you  in  here.  I don't  want  to  but  I have  to  help  you  make 
up  work  you  might  miss  in  class.  If  you  participate,  re- 
gardless of  whether  I or  anyone  else  agrees  with  what  you 
say.  I'll  give  you  a good  grade.  I will  say,  anything 
you  say  in  here  will  not  shock  me. 


There's  one  basic  premise  we  must  go  on  in  a class  of  this 
sort,  and  I'll  just  demonstrate  this  for  you.  Jimmy, 
what's  the  best  car? 


Jimmy: 

Plymouth. 

T: 

You  said  Plymouth.  Have  you  ever  driven  a Buick?  Owned  a 
Buick?  Have  you  ever  owned  a Pontiac? 

Jimmy: 

No.  (Shook  his  head  yes  on  the  first  two  questions.) 

T: 

New  car? 

Jimmy: 

No. 

T: 

Have  you  ever  driven  a Cadillac? 

Jimmy: 

No. 

T: 

Have  you  ever  owned  a Rolls  Royce? 

Jimmy: 

No.  (Class  laughed) 

T: 

In  other  words  - you  made  a statement  there,  that  the  best 
car  was  a Plymouth  even  though  you  had  never  driven  most 
of  the  other  cars . How  do  you  know  Plymouth  is  the  best? 

Jimmy: 

I like  it  and  I've  heard  it. 

T: 

In  other  words  you  had  heard  it  - your  statement  wasn't 
based  on  scientific  fact  was  it? 

Jimmy: 

Sort  of.  (Class  laughed) 

T: 

Am  I right?  Before  it  can  be  proven  scientifically  it  has 
to  be  tested,  right?  If  you  had  owned  all  these  other  cars 
and  driven  them  and  kept  track  of  the  up-keep  and  so  on, 
you  would  be  more  likely  to  have  a scientific  opinion, 
right?  In  a scientific  basis  you  would  have  something  to 
base  this  on. 

Take  another  thing  - this  was  an  attitude  you  had  held 
without  .testing  it. 

If  I was  here  right  now,  and  I had  a dirty  shirt  on, 
and  barefoot  with  hair  down  to  here  (indicating  shoulder 
length  hair),  what  would  your  opinion  be? 

Barbara : 

Well, ..it  wouldn't  be  too  good  I would  imagine. 

T: 

Why? 

Barbara : 

The  way  you  look. 

T: 

What's  wrong  with  the  way  I look?  With  long  hair  - you  have 
long  hair. 

Barbara : 


Yea  - but  boys  don't  have  long  hair. 


T: 

Why?  Just  because  we  get  ours  cut?  Who  sees  what  I'm 
getting  at  here? 

Mamie: 

Her  attitudes  determine  it.  She  didn't  test  it. 

T: 

Bight,  what  I'm  trying  to  get  at  is  that  even  our  ideas  of 
dress,  and  how  one  walks  and  talks  is  determined  by  our 
background.,  our  culture,  our  environment.  Many  of  these 
attitudes  and  beliefs  are  not  determined  by  us  but  by  your 
parents,  friends,  your  community,  your  homes.  To  give  you 
an  example  of  this,  there  was  a test  done  on  kids  and  they 
found  that  many  of  the  young  children  had  prejudices  toward 
Jews,  even  before  they  were  nine  years  old.  It  was  found 
that  they  were  prejudiced  yet  they  had  never  seen  a Jew. 
Where  did  they  get  the  idea? 

Barbara: 

From  parents? 

T: 

Correct  - and  their  friends  and  the  community. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  I'm  doing  is  to  see  if  by  ex- 
amining these  attitudes  and  beliefs  and  what  they  mean 
- and  then  compare  them  with  scientific  facts  we  can  change 
erroneous  beliefs.  This  study  has  four  groups  - one  all 
male,  one  all  female,  and  two  groups  like  this  - six  boys 
and  six  girls  - and  each  group  has  six  black  students  and 
six  white  students.  I am  trying  to  see  which  group  learns 
best  and  changes  attitudes  the  most  after  examining  them. 

Research  shows,  that  when  a minority  is  present  in  any 
group,  the  minority  won't  speak  their  minds.  That's  why  I 
have  divided  the  groups  equally  between  black  and  white. 
That  way  there  is  no  minority  group  in  here  as  far  as  race 
is  concerned. 

All  of  you  were  randomly  selected.  Do  you  know  what  a 
random  selection  is? 

Kato : 

Whoever  they  pick  - that's  what  they  get  - no  one  is  picked 
special. 

T: 

Right  - I gave  a table  of  random  numbers  to  Mr.  Webb  and  he 
went  down  the  table  and  chose  you  people  by  the  numbers  in 
his  grade  book,  and  the  same  for  Mr.  Thompson. 

You  are  not  required  to  be  in  here.  I think  you  will 
enjoy  this  when  you  get  into  it.  It  should  be  extremely 
interesting  - you  will  only  study  those  things  in  social 
studies  that  you  select  to  study.  You  have  in  front  of  you 
a paper  of  discussion  topics  I wish  you  would  look  at  - you 
may  study  anything  from  social  studies  you  want  whether  it 
is  on  the  list  or  not.  However,  it  must  be  a conflict  pre- 
sent in  our  society  today.  Look  at  the  list.  See  how  all 
the  topics  listed  have  two  sides  to  them.  One  group  se- 
lected student  unrest  - student  riots.  Another  thing  I want 
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to  say  is  that  I won't  stand  up  here  and  lecture  you.  You 
will  "bring  out  the  points,  you  will  "bring  your  ideas  to  the 
group,  and  discuss  them  among  yourselves.  I will  give  out 
facts  occasionally  - you  will  have  to  find  facts  too.  Again  — 
let  me  point  out  that  the  attitudes  and  "beliefs  you  hold  you 
acquired  from  others  mostly.  You  might- ■ have__changed  them 
somewhat,  and  added  to  them. 

This  brings  out  another  point.  In  case  Marian  here 
says  that  you  should  be  21  before  you  can  vote,  in  case  that 
is  an  issue  you  select  to  discuss,  and  Kato  says  she's  off 
her  rocker,  what  he  means  is  that  her  IDEA  is  incorrect.  He 
is  net  attacking  Marian  but  her  idea.  And  that  means  he  must 
prove  her  wrong  with  a fact,  or  she  must  prove  him  wrong  with 
a fact.  You  can  say  anything  you  want  to  as  long  as  it  is 
about  the  idea  and  not  the  person.  Another  thing  - identify 
the  idea.  Is  it  a feeling?  A belief?  If  so,  say  it  is  a 
feeling  - "I  think  she's  wrong."  However,  if  you  have  a 
fact  to  prove  whatever  it  is  you're  saying,  say  science 
says"  or  "research  says,"  "the  fact  is."  If  it  is  a fact, 
identify  it  as  such.  If  it  is  a feeling,  say  so.  Say  any- 
thing you  want  to  about  the  subject,  just  let  the  rest  of  us 
know  why  you  say  it. 

Wow,  why  the  purpose  of  this  study  - the  real  under- 
lying purpose  of  this  study,  this  whole  method  of  study.  You 
all  are  aware  of  the  unrest  among  students  at  both  colleges 
and  high  schools  today.  Many  students  are  on  the  rampage. 

Most  of  these  students  on  a rampage  have  a bad  disadvantage. 
Most  people  know  something  is  wrong.  You  know  it  too.  But 
you,  like  many  others,  don't  know  what  it  is.  Many  of  you 
have  heard  the  term  S.D.S. , the  Students  for  a Democratic 
Society.  They  are  what  many  people  call  the  troublemakers 
on  the  campus,  "the  great  unwashed,"  and  in  mmy  cases  they 
are,  but  they  don't  know  the  answers  either.  The  disadvan- 
tage they  have,  like  so  many  others,  is  that  they  don't  know 
where  they  want  to  go,  they  have  no  answers,  and  the  answers 
they  do  have  are  in  many  cases  as  bad  as  what  they  are  trying 
to  cure.  They  are  trying  to  tear  down  society  without  re- 
placing it  with  anything  good.  They  want  to  tear  down  the 
bad  and  good  in  society  without  replacing  it  with  anything. 
"What  we  are  going  to  learn  in  here  is  a way  to  replace  what 
is  bad  in  society  without  tearing  down  the  good.  A way  to 
make  changes.  That,  most  people  don't  know  how  to  do  - a / 
way  to  improve  society  and  yourselves. 

Let's  think  for  a minute.  What  is  the  easiest  way  to 
change  something,  a simple  way  to  reach  the  end  of  arguments, 
a simple  way  to  solve  issues?  That's  the  purpose  of  this 
study".  That  is  what  this  whole  study  is  all  about.  . Can  high 
school  students  be  taught  a way  to  solve  conflicts  in  a way 
that  does  not  tear  down  the  existing  standards? 

Let's  take  an  example.  We  know  that  everything  that  we 
are  engaged  in  is  not  perfect.  For  instance  the  schools  — 
how  many  honestly  believe  that  the  schools  are  adequately 
meeting  your  needs?  If  you  don't  think  so,  say  so.  I-l  you 
do,  say  that  too.  What  do  you  think,  Jerry? 

, ' 

; , <* 
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Jerry : 

Well  in  ways  they  are. 

T : 

In  ways  they  are.  How  aren't  they? 

Jerry: 

They  should  have  smoking  lounges  around  here. 

T: 

You  think  they  should  have  smoking  lounges,  is  that  correct? 
Jimmy,  what  do  you  think? 

Jimmy: 

Well,  I think,  sort  of  - I'm  not  sure. 

T: 

Jackie? 

Jackie : 

I haven’t  thought  about  it. 

T: 

Barbara? 

Barbara : 

I don't  know. 

T: 

In  other  words,  you  haven't  thought  about  it  either,  you 
just  go  along  is  that  right? 

Barbara : 

I guess  so. 

T: 

Regardless  or  whether  you're  interested  or  not.  Kerry,  how 
about  you? 

Kerry : 

In  some  fields  it  meets  it  but  in  some  fields  it  don't.  Like 
in  auto  mechanics  they  don't  need  a lot  of  English  or  the 
same  kinds  of  English  the  other  kids  take. 

T: 

Maybe  you  have  a point  there.  Mamie,  how  about  you,  what  do 
you  think? 

Mamie : 

Wo,  well  I think  there  are  different  courses  like  that 

You  need  and  don't  need.  You  take  some  courses  like  that 
and  some  you  don't. 

T: 

Do  they  meet  your  needs? 

Mamie : 

Most  of  the  time  they  do. 

T: 

Paul? 

Paul: 

Maybe  some  of  the  things.  Some  of  the  things  I'm  taking  I 
need.  Like  personally,  if  a person  wants  to  be  an  auto 
mechanic  he  has  to  be  taking  all  English,  I don't  see.  It's 
good  to  know  all  that  stuff  but  you  gotta  be  concerned  with 
that  stuff  you  need  to  be  doing  when  you  get  out  on  your  own. 

T: 

This  brings  up  one  thing  I want  to  impress  on  you.  If  you 
don't  believe  with  what  I’m  saying,  or  you  think  I'm  full  of 
baloney,  feel  free  to  say  so.  You  are  disagreeing  with  my 
ideas,  not  myself  personally.  You  people  are  almost  mature. 
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Odessa : 

T: 


Kato: 

T: 

Kato : 
T: 

Mamie : 
T: 


it's  time  you  learn  to  express  your  own  ideas.  Some  of  you 
will  be  getting  married  next  year.  Some  people  your  age 
want  to  vote.  And  there  is  a drive  on  to  give  eighteen 
year  olds  the  vote.  If  they  didn't  feel  that  you  people 
were  somewhat  mature  I doubt  if  they  would  consider  this. 

So  if  you  have  an  idea,  tell  it.  Only  be  sure  you  let  us 
know  if  it  is  just  an  idea  or  a true  fact.  That  is  the  for- 
mat of  this  class.  You  all  have  minds,  you  have  ideas  and 
ideals.  If  some  of  you  think  I'm  wrong,  I'd  think  less  of 
you  if  you  didn't  say  so.  Some  of  my  ideas  aren't  very  good. 
But  I think  I have  the  right  to  express  them.  You  have  the 
same  right.  Follow  me?  You  might  get  shot  down  by  someone 
across  the  table  from  you  who  doesn't  agree  with  you,  but  you 
have  the  same  right  to  shoot  them  down.  Just  remember,  we 
are  discussing  ideas , not  personalities. 

Kow  back  to  this  type  of  class.  Remember  I said  that 

many  of  these  students  in  the  schools  don't  have  goals,  they 

just  want  to  tear  down.  They  try  to  use  the  same  old  method 
of  arriving  at  agreement  and  when  that  doesn't  work,  they 
want  to  tear  down.  What  is  this  way  that  most  people  use 
today  to  solve  conflicts?  How  do  they  reach  agreement? 

Well,  they  discuss. 

That's  right.  Let's  look  at  the  board.  Here  we  have  two 

groups  - a minority  group  and  a majority  group  - now  I don't 

necessarily  mean  races,  I'm  a minority  group,  I'm  bald- 
headed  - most  people  have  hair.  You're  a minority,  you're 
shorter  than  the  average  student.  (Pointing  at  a short  per- 
son.) % wife  is  a minority,  she's  Catholic.  My  mother- 
in-law's  a minority,  she's  a mother-in-law  and  that's  a 
minority  group  in  the  nation.  In  Florida  the  Republicans 
are  a minority.  Do  you  see  what  I mean  by  a minority  now?.. 
So  here  we  have  a minority  group  and  a majority  group. 

(On  the  blackboard  are  two  circles.)  Say  that  the  minority 
group  wants  to  go  this  way  and  the  majority  group  wants  to  go 
this  way  (the  other).  How  do  we  solve  this  usually  or 
normally?  Kato,  you  want  to  take  Mamie  oat  on  a date  - she 
wants  to  go  to  a movie  and  you  want  to  go  dancing.  What  do 
you  usually  do? 

Discuss  it. 

Then  what? 

Come  to  an  agreement. 

What  agreement? 

A compromise? 

Right,  a compromise.  Good.  Now  what  does  a compromise 
solve? 
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Kerry : 
T: 


T : 

All: 

T: 

Odessa: 
Mamie : 
T: 


All: 

T: 

( Teacher 
T: 


An  agreement. 

Maybe,  hut  isn't  it  usually  where  the  strongest  group  give 
up  some  of  their  power  or  goals  to  keep  the  minority  from 
squawking?  Is  that  right?  (Several  answer  yes.)  A com- 
promise then  is  where  the  strongest  give  up  something  so 
the  weakest  don't  squawk. 


Does  it  change  either  groups'  opinions? 

No.' 

Has  anything  been  really  settled? 

No,  when  the  other  groups  get  stronger,  then  they  have  the 
power  and  go  the  other  way. 

Nothing  has  been  really  settled,  both  sides  still  have  the 
same  ideas . 

That's  correct.  A compromise  really  settles  nothing 
permanently.  Both  sides  still  have  the  same  ideas,  they 
just  put  them  off  for  awhile  and, when  they  can,  they  still 
try  to  get  what  they  want. 

A long  time  ago,  in  1942,  some  professors  of  education 
attempted  to  devise  a plan  call  The  Discipline  of  Practical 
Judgment,  and  many  people  today  call  it  the  Improvement  of 
Practical  Intelligence,  where  a different  way  is  used  to 
settle  conflict.  This  method  is  not  compromise,  there  is 
some  compromising  in  it.  We  really  can't  get  along  without 
compromise  for  short  term  agreement.  But  they  devised  a plan 
that's  so  simple  it's  a wonder  that  no  person  ever  thought 
of  it  before. 

The  other  day  on  those  tests  that  you  took,  you  remember 
those  three  tests,  how  many  of  you  answered  the  way  you  felt 
at  the  time? 

Gave  signs  of  agreement. 

How  many  of  you  thought  to  answer  the  questions  in  a way 
that  you  felt  should  be  the  ideal  situation?  Did  any  of 
you  think  of  what  should  be  the  ideal  situation  and  answer 
in  that  way? 

asked  everybody  if  they  did  and  no  one  had. ) 

That  is  what  this  method  I'm  going  to  teach  you  tries  to  do, 
make  you.  th.ink  of  the. .ideal  answer.  This  method  has  four 
phases:  I.  What  is  the  ideal  situation?  II.  What  is  the. 

present  situation?  III.  How  can  we  reach  the  ideal  situation? 
and  IV.  Do  it.'  That  is  a short,  inaccurate  report  - but  in 
essence  is  what  we  will  be  learning  in  here.  (The  above 
was  written  on  the  blackboard.  ) 
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Kerry : 
T: 


Mamie : 
T: 


Vie  can  all  say  what  we  think  the  ideal  is  - most  of 
us  agree  what  this  is  in  any  or  most  situations,  hut  we'll 
get  into  that  later.  The  hard  ones  are  numbers  II  and  IV. 
Most  youth  are  idealistic,  more  so  than  their  parents  are. 
Youth  are  more  for  the  underdog  than  parents . They  have 
less  prejudice  and  are  more  openminded.  But  part  two  is 
the  part  that  gives  everyone  trouble.  Here's  where  we  get 
our  facts  confused  with  our  beliefs  and  attitudes . Remem- 
ber - I told  you  that  most  of  you  acquired  beliefs  from 


parents,  friends,  community,  and  other  places  without  really 


testing  whether  they  were  true  or  not.  Here's  an  example. 
Most  of  you  kids  think  that  all  black  men  belong  to  the 
Negro  race.  This  is  not  true.'  You  have  all  seen  pictures 
of  the  very  dark-skinned  Arabs  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 

They  belong  to  the  white  race.'  Also  the  Australian  Bushman 
is  nob  a Negro  but  a sub-species  of  the  white  race. 

Then  what  makes  a race? 

A lot  of  characteristics;  skin  color,  hair  shape  and  color, 
skull  structure  and  a lot  of  other  things . Skin  color  is 
only  one  of  these  things.  The  races  I mentioned  have 
characteristics  of  both  races  but  more  of  the  white  races. 
Another  example.  It  has  been  said  that  the  black  people 
are  less  intelligent  than  the  white,  this  is  not  true.  All 
the  researchers  show  that  they  are  equal,  they  just-lack  the 
same  opportunities.  This  shows  that  the  present  situation 
is  not  always  what  it  seems  to  be.  It  takes  facts  to  find 
out  what  the  real  present  situation  really  is. 

The  third  phase  is  what  WE  do  about  it  - not  me  - not 
your  parents  - but  you.  This  phase  is  where  you  sit  down 
and  attempt  to  solve  the  problem.  Not  on  what  you  feel  at 
the  minute,  but  in  light  of  what  the  ideal  situation  is  and 
what  are  the  present  facts. 

The  fourth  phase  is  doing  it.  You  are  inheriting  the 
country,  it  is  up  to  you  to  help  make  the  place  you  will  be 
living  in.  This  is  often  hard  too.' 

Now  I've  talked  too  much  already  explaining  this  program 
to  you.  In  front  of  you  are  some  sheets  with  various  topics 
on  them.  Read  them  over  and  see  if  you  can  make  your  de- 
cision as  to  what  you  want  to  study  first.  Now  it's  up  to 
you. 

Can  all  of  you  meet  tomorrow  in  the  activity  period? 

(One  boy  couldn't  make  any  meetings  during  the  activity 
period  so  he  was  replaced  with  another  member  from  the 
class . ) 

Can  all  of  you  meet  here  during  the  activity  period  on 
Fridays?  Mamie,  you  haven't  shaken  your  head  yet,  can  yon? 


Now  look  over  those  papers  and  decide  what  you  want  to 
study  first. 
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T: 

Yes,  Odessa? 

Odessa : 

I want  to  study  international  involvement. 

T: 

Why? 

Odessa : 

I don't  know,  it  just  looks  interesting. 

Jimmy: 

How  about  something  not  on  the  paper? 

T: 

A social  problem? 

Jimmy: 

Is  drugs  a social  problem? 

T: 

It  sure  is. 

Jimmy: 

Well  how  about  studying  drugs?  It  sure  is  a problem,  it's 
interesting.  I don't  see  why  other  people  take  them. 

T: 

You  want  to  know  why  people  take  them?  Yes,  Barbara? 

Barbara : 

Well,  I want  to  see  about  this  drugs,  too. 

T: 

Bennie? 

Bennie : 

I wanta  talk  about  racial  differences. 

T: 

Can  we  put  that  off  until  second?  Before  we  get  into  some- 
thing like  that  I want  to  give  the  group  something  to  help 
them  work  together.  What  we  call  "group  cohesiveness."  I 
want  to  give  the  group  some  group  goals  to  get  them  working 
together,  to  help  them  get  "group  identity"  so  we  can  solve 
problems  without  getting  mad  at  each  other. 

Kato : 

I wanta  talk  about  crime  and  capital  punishment. 

T: 

That's  a good  one  too.  Kerry? 

Kerry: 

I sorts  like  international  involvement. 

T: 

Barbara? 

Barbara : 

I like  the  same  as  Kerry. 

T: 

Sus ie? 

Sus  ie : 

Capital  punishment. 

T: 

Jackie? 

Jackie : 

Capital  punishment. 

(The  others  gave  their  opinions  and  the  teacher  wrote  them  on  the 
■blackboard. ) 
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Various 

Jimmy : 
Marian : 
Kato : 
Kerry : 

T: 

Kerry : 
T: 

T: 

Paul: 

T: 

Paul: 

T: 

Paul: 

Marian: 


All  right,  you  have  all  had  a chance  to  say  what  you  want 

to  study  first,  how  decide  what  it  will  he (after 

pause)  I'm  not  going  to  make  up  your  minds  for  you.  If  you 
want  to  study  something  had  enough,  talk  someone  into  going 
along  with  you.  Here's  your  first  conflict  to  solve.  What'll 
it  he?  You  are  here  to  learn  to  resolve  a problem.  (Some 
of  the  group  started  to  talk  quietly  to  their  friends.) 

Don't  whisper,  talk  out  loud.  Let  everyone  know  why  you  want 
to  study  something. 

students:  Let's  start  with  drugs--all  right--now  come  on-- 

international  involvement  has  more  to  do  with  right  now. 


Yea,  hut  drugs  is  more  local  than  international  affairs. 

But  international  involvement  affects  more  people. 

Drugs  affects  us  though. 

But  international  involvement  affects  us  here  too  what  with 
Viet  Nam  and  so  on. 

You  still  haven't  convinced  Paul  yet. 

Yea,  hut  Paul's  impossible  to  convince. 

Watch  out,  you're  getting  personal  and  Paul's  a lot  bigger 
than  you  are.  He'll  squash  you  like  a fly.  (General 
laughter  hut  the  point  was  made  about  being  personal  in  re- 
marks . ) 

Paul,  what  do  you  want  to  study? 

Personally  I like  international  involvement.  It  will  affect 
me  more  real  soon.  Why  don't  we  go  on  and  study  inter- 
national involvement?  A lot  want  to  pull  out  and  a lot  want 
to  go  on  fighting. 

Do  you  think  we  should  he  there  or  not? 

I don't  know. 

Oh  yes  you  do,  he  honest  with  us,  do  you  think  we  should  he 
there  or  not? 

.....Well  it  would  he  different,.,  if,.,  well  they're 
fighting  us  in  an  undeclared  war,,.  If  it  was  a real  war  it 
might  he  different,.,  hut  they's  just  fighting  us,.,  the  way 
it  goes  it  don't  make  much  sense. 

I like  international  involvement  too.  It  will  he  with  us 
today,  and  tomorrow  and  everyday  in  our  life.  We're  going 
to  have  to  do  something  about  it  sometime. 
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Jerry: 

Well  drugs  is  here  right  now  and  a lot  closer.  Maybe 
peoples  isn't  dying  from  it  as  much  but  it's  affecting 
students  in  schools  and  colleges  and  on  the  streets 

Kat.o : 

Well  Jimmy's  got  a point,  it's  like  he  said,  drugs  is  with 
us  now. ...a  lot  of  people  die  from  drugs  too;  go  crazy,  go 
to  sanitarium  homes,  so  I think  like  Jimmy  says  - this  here's 
a big  problem.  But  the  main  problem  is  why  do  they  take  it? 
Is  it  because  their  parents  hate  'em  or  no  one  loves  'em  or 
they  don't  care  about  the  world  or  something  like  that? 

T: 

You  have  an  excellent  point  there,  why  do  they  take  them? 

Kato: 

I think  one  thing,  it'll  be  an  excellent  discussion. 

T: 

Odessa,  you  haven't  opened  your  mouth  yet  for  awhile,  what 
about  it? 

Odessa : 

I still  like  crime  and  capital  punishment.  People  are  dying 
here,  they  let  murderers  loose  and  all  that.  Then  they  kill 
again. 

Jimmy : 

Yea,  but  Mamie's  the  only  one  who  wants  to  study  that,  most 
of  us  want  to  study  drugs  or  international  involvement. 

T: 

Anyone  except  Mamie  want  to  study  this?  (No  response. ) Okay, 
Mamie,  shall  we  strike  this  for  now? 

Jimmy: 

How  many  want  to  study  drugs?  (All  except  three  raised  their 
hands  in  agreement . ) 

T: 

Jimmy,  you  still  have  to  convince  the  other  three.  You  are 
trying  to  shove  a majority  opinion  down  their  throat,  and 
will  that  change  anything?  Can  we  reach  a consensus?  A 
consensus  is  where  the  group  more  or  less  all  agree  to  some- 
thing. If  you  can't  reach  consensus  then  we  have  to  com- 
promise or  decide  another  way.  The  three  girls  are  a 
minority  now.  (One  white  girl  and  two  black  girls) 

Kerry : 

International  involvement  is  a good  topic.  In  two  more  years 
they  might  have  the  atomic  bomb. 

Jimmy: 

Yea,  but  in  two  more  years  a lot  of  kids  could  be  hooked  on 
drugs . 

At  this  point  the  hell  rang 


T: 


Come  tomorrow  and  see  if  you  can  reach  an  agreement  that  all 
like.  See  you  tomorrow  during  the  activity  period  right 
after  lunch. 


PHASE  I 


GROUP  3 


This  is  a transcribed  account  of  Group  B reaching  the  ideal 
situation  in  phase  one:  Clarification  of  Common  Purpose  - the 

Projection  of  a Desired  State  of  Affairs.  Group  B selected  as  their 
problem  that  of  Education.  This  transcription  commences  at  the  middle 
of  the  second  sessions  and  continues  through  the  third  session.  May  6, 
1969,  and  May  8,  1969-  The  group  consists  of  six  black  girls:  Ella, 

Evelyn,  Gloria,  Laura,  Margaret  and  Neomia.  The  six  white  girls  are 
Cindy,  Kathy,  Olivia,  Patsy,  Rita  and  Velma. 


T: 

You  have  in  front  of  you  a sheet  of  paper  with  some  sug- 
gestions that  you  might  want  to  study.  It's  labeled 
"Discussion  topics",..  Why  don't  you  people  decide  what  you 
want  to  discuss  first.  You  don't  have  to  pick  a topic  from 
this  list.  You  might  have  one  you  would  rather  discuss. 

Patsy: 

We  can  pick  any  topic? 

T: 

That's  right. 

Patsy: 

Can  we  discuss  education? 

T: 

Education,  why? 

Patsy: 

Because  it's  more  our  world. 

T: 

How  do  you  figure  that?  What  do  you  mean  by  "it's  more  in 
your  world?" 

Patsy : 

Well,  it's  what  concerns  me  anyway. 

T: 

That's  a feeling  you  have?  (to  answering  nod  replied:)  O.K. 
,..  Does  somebody  want  to  disagree  with  her?  ,..  Are  you 
afraid  to  disagree  with  her?  ,..  Just  don't  want  to  say  any- 
thing? ,..  Shall  we  just  sit  here  and  meditate?  (general 
laughter)  ,..  Cindy,  what  would  you  like  to  study? 

Cindy: 

That's  all  right  with  rae. 

T: 

I didn't  ask  if  it  was  all  right  with  you.  I wanted  to  know 
what  you  preferred. 

C indy : 

TJh,  . . Well,..  Capital  Punishment. 

T: 

Capital  Punishment.  Why? 

Cindy: 

Uh,..  Cause,..  I just,..  Cause  you  hear  a lot  about  it  now 
and  everybody's  disagreeing  about  it  now,.,  and  I'd  just  3.ike 
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to  study  about  it  and  really  see  why,  cause  I don't  have 
any  real  set  opinion  on  it  and  I'd  just  like  to,.,  find  out. 

Gloria : 

I'd  like  education,.,  well,.,  the  more  education  I get  the 
more  I learn  and  we  learn  more  about  education. 

T: 

This  is  important? 

Gloria : 

Well,  yes,  sir.  It  is  to  me. 

Kathy: 

I'm  sort  of  partial  to  capital  punishment.  Capital  punish- 
ment right  now  is Well  I'm  just  about  out  of  school. 

I'm  a senior  and  we're  just  about  out  of  school.  Freshmen 

might  learn  more  about  it It  might  help  them.  But  I 

guess  education  would  be  a good  thing  to  study.  It  wouldn't 
really  matter  to  me  that  much  since  I'm  about  out  of  school 
but  it  would  help  them. 

T: 

You're  not  going  to  college? 

Kathy : 

No.  I'm  tired  of  school.  I'm  going  to  take  a vacation  for 
awhile  and  then  I might  go  to  college. 

T: 

I can't  see  your  name  cards.  Is  that  Olivia? 

Olivia : 

Yes,..  I think  international  involvement  might  be  because... 
a,.,  even  these  things  have  to  do  with  Korea  and  Viet  Nam 
and  all. 

T: 

We  will  probably  have  time  to  cover  more  than  one  of  these, 
you  know. 

Olivia : 

Education  I think  would  be  interesting  too.  It  doesn't 
really  matter  to  me. 

Neomia : 

I think  education  would  be  interesting  too. 

T: 

I am  going  to  ask  you  girls  to  speak  up.  My  wife  has  to 
type  these  things  up  and  if  she  can't  hear  the  tape  re- 
corder she  won't  do  it  for  me.  Then  I'll  have  to.  We've 
had  several  for  education  here.  I don't  want  to  call  on 
you  in  these  meetings  so  just  say  something  when  you  can 
get  in.  Laura. 

Laura : 

I agree  on  education. 

Velma : 

I prefer  international  involvement  but  I like  education  too. 
I can't  make  up  my  mind. 

T: 

You  really  can't  make  up  your  mind  or  you  don't  want  to 
start  a fight  right  now. 

(general  laughter) 


Velma : 

T: 

Velma : 
T: 

(Cindy, 

T: 

Several 

T: 

Neomia : 
T: 

Neomia : 
T: 

Neomia : 
T: 

Cindy : 
T: 

Kathy : 
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I don't  want  to  cause  a ruckus,  (more  laughter) 

Why  not? 

I hadn't  better.  Really,  it  doesn't  matter  that  much  to  me 
between  the  two. 

Good.  How  many  do  we  have  for  education  now,  let's  see? 
(Unanimous  agreement  in  a show  of  hands).  Well,  there's 
a conflict  solved  already  now  isn't  it?  (general  laughter). 

Kathy,  and  Olivia)  almost  in  unison  - We  (l)  think  (like) 
education  too. 

All  right,  we'll  study  education.  Is  education  meaningful 
to  students?  Are  the  schools  doing  the  job  they  should? 

Are  teachers  teaching  to  the  needs  of  the  students?  Let's 
find  cut.  What's  the  first  thing  we  do?  What  is  phase  one 
I was  talking  about  earlier? 

The  Ideal. 

That's  right.  What  is  the  ideal?  What  is  the  perfect 
situation?  Neomia,  you  look  like  you  have  an  idea. 

Well,  I think  my  ideal  of  education  is  that because  I 

need  it  in  my  future  life,  for  what  I'm  preparing  to  do. 

And well  I just  think  it  would  be  more  interesting  and 

more  meaningful  if  I had  done  better.  It's  just  gotta  be 

more  meaningful  cause it's  more  meaningful  to  me  and 

other  people. 

Is  it  mere  meaningful,  or  should  be  more  meaningful  because 
you're  a girl,  or  because  of  your  race  or  because  it's  you? 

All  three  of  them.  All  of  them. 

Then  always  say  why  so  we  can  all  understand,  O.K? 

Yes. 

Good.  Cindy,  what's  your  ideal? 

Well,.,  uh,..  I'm  going  to  need  my  education  so  I can,.,  so 
it'll  help  me  in  life,  I know  that. 

Kathy,  have  you  heard  either  one  say  yet,  the  ideal  situation? 
They  have  told  us  what  they  want  or  why  they  want  it , but 
have  they  said  what  is  the  ideal  situation?  (general 
laughter  from  all) 

Not  in  so  many  words,  no.  To  me  I guess  the  ideal  is, 

well,.,  some  subjects  are  fine.  I mean  they  help  you  for 
future,  but  some  subjects  I don't  really  see  any  sense  in 
them. 


T: 

Now  we  are  getting  closer  to  home  aren't  we?  All  right. 
Go  ahead  from  there. 

Patsy : 

Well  I can  see  where  some  of  the  business  subjects  and 
things  like  that  will  help  you  obtain  a job  or  be  better 

prepared  to  go  out  into  the  world,  but  some  subjects 

like  world  history,.,  well  they  don't  really  tell  you  that 
much  about  what  you  really  need  to  know  to  live.  I mean 
it's  just  something,  most  of  it  is  something 

T: 

Good  comments,  but  you're  criticizing.  What's  the  ideal 
situation? 

Kathy : 

I think  we  should  have  a more  subjects  that  help  you 

in  your  future  life  rather  than  past  history. 

T: 

Now  we  are  getting  even  closer  to  home  aren't  we?  Now  we 
are  starting  to  put  it  down.  Gloria? 

Gloria : 

It  don't  mean  much. 

Ella: 

I agree  with  Patsy,..  I mean  Kathy.  I agree  with  Kathy.  We 
should,  or  a,.,  we  need  education  and  without  it 

T: 

Well  what  would  be  the  ideal  situation  for  education?  

I asked  this  of  a kid  once  and  he  said  that  he  wanted  free 
education  right  through  from  kindergarten  straight  through 
to  college,..  How  about  his  ideal  situation? 

Kathy : 

Yes  sir,  but  if  it  was  free  he  might  not  appreciate  it  as 
much  as  you  would  if  you  paid  for  it. 

T: 

Did  you  appreciate  you  high  school  education? 

Kathy : 

Yes  s ir . 

T: 

Will  you  appreciate  it  when  you  get  your  high  school  diploma 

Kathy : 

(laughing)  YES  SIR.'  (general  laughter) 

T: 

That  was  free. 

Kathy : 

I know  but  the  stuff  you  had  to  learn  to  get  it  wasn't,  not 
all  of  it. 

T: 

Most  of  you  girls  when  you  answer,  talk  to  me.  Talk  to  the 
other  girls.  This  is  a group  and  you're  it.'  I'm  just 
watching,  and  trying  to  help,  (laughter) 

Rita : 

What  did  he  mean  by  free  education?  I mean,.. 

Olivia : 


It  didn't  cost  anything. 


Kathy : 
T: 

Kathy : 
T: 

Kathy : 
T: 

Kathy : 
T: 

Kathy : 
T: 

Kathy : 
T: 

Kathy: 

T: 

Kathy: 

T: 

Kathy : 
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Correct.  In  other  words , let's  take  the  State  of  California. 
California  gives  to  all  students  the  right  to  go  on  from 
high  school  to  junior  college,  the  first  two  years  of 
college,  free.  No  tuition  through  the  first  two  years  of 
college j in  other  words,  you  go  through  your  sophomore  year 
of  college,  free. 

But,..  But  really  there  isn't  any  such  thing  as  a free 
education.  lie  has  to  he  able  to  pay  for  it.  Somebody's  got 
to  pay  for  it. 

All  right.  That's  correct.  What  would  your  ideal  situation 
be  then? 

Well  a,.,  after  you  get  in  college  you  should  pay  your  way 
through.  I think  it  would  be  more  meaningful  if  you  paid. 
You'd  appreciate  it  that  much  more. 

All  right.  How  about  these  kids  who  want  to  go  and  don't 
have  the  money? 

Well,  there's  loans  and  I think  there  should  be  loans  and 
scholarships  and  such. 

A lot  of  these  are  paid  for  by  taxpayers. 

They  are?  (laughter)  Well,  somebody's  got  to  pay  for  it. 

And  if  you're  smart  enough  to  get  a scholarship  you  could 
appreciate  that  and  there's  competition  in  it.  If  you're 
not  paying  for  it  there's  competition  for  it. 

Is  competition  good? 

I think  it  is. 

Do  you  want  to  compete  with  me? 

(laughter)  In  what? 

Writing  a paper  in  history. 

I'm  not  so  good  in  history. 

Then  I'd  have  an  advantage.  How  about  baking  a pie? 

I might  have  a chance  there. 

Then  you  only  want  to  compete  where  you  could  win  then.  Is 
that  it? 

You  don't  want  to  compete  at  something  you  know  you're  not 
any  good  at.  You  will  only  compete  at  what  you're  good  at. 
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T: 

All  right.  You  have  only  six  different  courses  every 
day.  Does  that  mean  you  can  only  have  six  winners?  Who 
can  see  what  I'm  getting  at? 

Patsy: 

You  mean  the  six  classes  we  have  every  day? 

T: 

Urn  umh  (assent) . 

Patsy: 

There  can  only  he  six  winners,  and  no  one  else  would  try? 

T: 

Good.  That's  right. 

Kathy: 

I don't  mean  that  way.  Competition  in  getting  a scholarship 

T: 

Oh.'  Then  if  six  real  smart  kids  just  get  heat  out  hy  one 
who  happened  to  know  one  answer  more  than  they  did,  he  goes 
to  school  and  they  don't,  is  that  right? 

Kathy: 

Well,..  It  don't  seem  quite  right  that  way,.,  the  way  you 
said  it.  But  it  goes  on  all  the  time. 

T: 

Does  that  make  for  an  ideal  situation? 

Bell  - ending  the  period. 

T: 

When  you  come  hack  here  next  Tuesday,  see  if  you  can  have 
some  ideas  on  what  would  make  an  ideal  educational  situation 
Think  big.  Dream  a little. 

Third  Session 

T: 

Now  I have  you  all  on  tape,  immortalised  here  from  last 
session.  (Laughter) 

T: 

Wow  last  week  in  here  we  selected  a topic  didn't  we?  Who'll 
refresh  our  minds? 

Patsy: 

We  were  on  free  education?  Or  should  it  he  free? 

T: 

Good.  In  education  I'm  supposed  to  he  an  expert  - that  is 
till  they  find  out  what  I really  know.  Then  I'll  take  up 
shoe-shining  I guess.  Either  that  or  I'll  learn  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut.  We're  short  one  person,  who  is  that? 

Patsy: 

Evelyn,  I think  she  went  to  class. 

T: 

Would  you  please  go  get  her? 

(While  group  -waited,  T wrote  on  the  hoard  the  four  phases  of  practical 


judgment. 

) 

T: 

Hi.  Glad  you  could  make  it  (to  Evelyn  coming  from  class). 
I have  permission  for  you  girls  to  report  directly  to  this 
room  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  and  I'll  take  roll  here  and 
send  the  report  to  the  teacher.  Let's  go  around  the  room 

and  each  ona  say  what  they  think  the  ideal  situation  is. 
I'll  list  them  on  the  hoard. 


Gloria : 

I don't  know  yet. 

Ella: 

I don't  know  either.  I think  the  ideal  situation  is  to  get 
an  education  because  you  need  it. 

T: 

How  far  and  how  much? 

Ella : 

Well.  You  have  to  have  an  education  to  get  a job.  I don't 
know  how  far  you  should  go. 

Kathy : 

Well,..  I think  education  should  cover  the  field  that  a,., 
is  a,.,  well  it  should  give  you  the  fundamentals  then  if  you 
want  to  go  on  to  individual  study  of  a certain  field. 

T: 

Should  it  be  free? 

Kathy : 

Well;  to  an  extent That's  sort  of  hard  to  draw  a line 

there  because  somebody's  got  to  pay.  I think  those  students 
who  are  able  to  pay  for  it;  an  education;  he  should  pay  for 
it. 

Patsy: 

You  are  asking  about  the  ideal?  For  education?  Well  I 
believe  it's  a type  of  place  or  something  where  a student 
can  study  what  he  wants  tO;  what  interests  him. 

T: 

You  mean  independent  study? 

Patsy: 

Yes  sir;  but  I believe  in  discipline.  I mean  I think  they 
should  have  discipline. 

T: 

Well,  independent  study  means  where  a child  can  study  some- 
thing that  interests  him  under  the  direction  of  a teacher 
but  not  necessarily  in  a class  situation.  Most  of  his  work 
or  class  time  is  spent  in  a library. 

Patsy: 

Yes  sir.  I believe  it's  good  to  have  small  classes  too. 

T: 

I guess  there  wouldn't  be  much  smaller  classes  than  inde- 
pendent study  would  there?  (general  laughter)  I can't  see 
that  name  on  the  card  - Rita;  what  do  you  think? 

Rita : 

Uh;..  Well  I believe  it's  a place  where  you  study  and  learn 
and  prepare  for  the  future  and  a,..  I don't  know; . . It's 
just;..  I don't  know. 

T: 

If  you  were  president  of  a country;  let's  put  it  this  way, 
and  you  had  the  power  to  make  any  kind  of  educational  set-up, 
or  anything  you  wanted  in  the  way  of  schools  and  colleges 
for  a state,  country,  or  city,  what  would  you  design?  This 
isn't  so  farfetched.  Many  of  my  friends  are  going  out  from 
college  now  into  jobs  as  superintendent  of  schools  where  they 
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Patsy: 
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Ella : 
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Ella: 
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Rita : 

T: 


Cindy: 
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will  have  some  power  of  this  sort.  So  if  you  had  this  power 
to  do  what  you  wanted  to  do  in  the  schools,  what  would  you, 
what  would  you  yourself,  set  up  for  an  educational  program. 

students  talked  quietly  among  themselves  on  the  question. ) 

If  you  could  drgam  up  an  ideal  school  system,  what  would  you 
dream?  What  would  the  schools  do,  have,  and  what  would  they 
he  like? 

A lot  of  extra-curricular  activities,  (general  laughter) 

You  know,  Patsy,  you  might  laugh  at  a suggestion  like  that 
but  it's  not  as  far  off  as  you  think  it  is.  Many  schools 
are  aware  of  how  valuable  extra-curricular  activities  really 
are. 

That  makes  a more  rounded  person? 

Yes,  I was  also  thinking  too  that  many  people  learn  more 
from  extra-curricular  activities  than  they  do  from  the 
regular  curriculum. 

They  learn  to  get  along  with  people. 

Um  huh  (assent).  This  is  what  this  group  is  for.  Rita? 

I think  they  should  have  the  activities  and  anything  that's 
study  and,  uh, . . . . I think  maybe  we  should,  huh,  I can't 
find  the  word.  Ah,  be  able  to  get  help  but  yet  in  your  own 
way  go  about  it,  in  the  best  way  that  you  could,  learn  from 
experience,  instead  of  just  being  pressured  all  the  time. 

You  know  this  is  funny,  because  you  girls  so  far  have 
brought  out,  not  knowing  what  you  were  really  doing,  what 
professional  educators  have  been  doing  some  deep  study  on 
lately.  There  have  been  experimental  programs  set  up  to 
study  some  of  the  things  you  girls  are  bringing  out.  In 
other  wrords,  you  are  ahead  of  many  of  them.  Cindy? 

I'll  agree  with  them.  I like  the  idea  of  independent  study  x 
and  small  classes  because  I,  uh,  I think  I'd  get  more  out  of, 
a lots  more  out  of  school.  In  larger  classes  the  teacher 
just  doesn't  have  much  time  to  take  with  each  student.  I 
guess  I'd  really  have  to  think  about  it  for  awhile.  Right 
now,  I'd  agree  with  them. 

I personally  go  along  with  the  rest  of  them.  You  learn  a bit 
more  about  things  with  independent  study.  In  small  classes 
each  one  gets  more  instruction  and  gets  more  chance  to  express 
himself  in  what  he's  doing,  and  by  experimenting  finding  out 
which  student  knows  the  right  answer  and  you  can  listen  to 
him  more  in  each  situation. 

Do  you  think  there  should  be  a right  answer  for  everything? 
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Margaret : 

No , i don't  think  so.  I don't  think  there  is  a right  answer 
for  everything. 

T: 

How  about  that?  Good  point.'  Evelyn? 

Evelyn: 

Well,  I goes  along  with  everybody  else  on  anything  that's 
done  in  our  class  period.  Anything  they  wants  to  do. 
Education,  a good  education.  I think  you  should  have  classes 
for  all  that  they  wants  to  learn,  if  they,.,  if  it  helps  them 
when  it,  when  they  gets  out  of  school,.. 

T: 

Should  I put  down  here  on  the  board,  more  meaningful? 

Evelyn: 

Yes  sir.  And  what  they  needs  in  growing  up,..  no?  when  they 
is  grown. 

T: 

Future  needs? 

Evelyn: 

Yes  sir.  That's  what  I mean. 

Neomia : 

I agree  with  -what  Evelyn  said  but  I think  should  education  be 
free.  Well  I think  it  should  be  if  they  wanta  go  for,.,  a 
deeper  study.  I think  we,.,  a,.,  should,.,  they  should  have 
means  of  getting  the  money  somehow.  I think  it  would  be  good 
if  everybody,.,  most  everybody  could  go  some  study  and  that,., 
you  know,  if  everybody  could  go  to  college,  I mean,  a,., 
could  get  good  jobs. 

T: 

That's  fine.  Go  ahead. 

Neomia : 

Well  that's  what  I mean,  if  they  really  wants  to  go  they  should 
be  some  means  for  them  to  get  there,  and  to  pay  back  the  money 
later,..  But  I don't  think  it  should  be  free  of  cost  ana  things 
and  they  wouldn't  appreciate  it. 

T: 

You  don't  think  it  should  be  free  then? 

Neomia : 

No. 

T: 

Well,  I shouldn't  put  my  values  out  here,  since  this  is  your 
group,  but  I'm  going  to  tell  you  a couple  of  facts  early, 
that  might  help  you.  You've  all  had  some  good  points  here, 
amazingly  good  points.  But  in  Chipola,  in  West  Florida,  how 
many  have  heard  of  Chipola  Junior  College?  (Several  raised 
their  hands. ) A while  back  they  did  a study  there,  before 
this  college  opened.  A few  years  later  they  had  another 
study.  This  study  was  a measure  of  the  income  levels,  how 
well  people  lived,  the  income  for  the  area,  and  so  on.  Then 
they  did  the  same  thing  after  the  college  had  been  running 
for  a few  years . They  found  that  for  every  dollar  the  com- 
munity invested  in  the  college,  they  not  only  got  back,  but 
even  quite  a few  more  dollars  as  profit. 
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In  other  words,  hy  Investing  in  education,  the  town 
grew,  more  industry  settled  there,  and  everybody  was  better 
off  than  before.  The  college  cost  them  money.  They  had  to 
tax  themselves  more  than  they  had  before.  This  study  is 
called  the  Cbipola  Index,  and  many  people  in  education 
study  this  report  every  year.  It  shows  what  investing  in 
education  can  do.  It  also  proves  that  investing  in  education 
is  a good  -way  to  make  money. 

Another  study,  in  fact  many  of  them,  have  been  done  on 
how  much  more  money  a college  person  makes.  They  make 
enough  to  pay  back  in  taxes  far  more  than  the  education 
costs.  A town,  then,  by  investing  in  education,  can  get 
back  more  than  they  pay  out. 

Daytona  is  another  example.  When  they  brought  the 
junior  college  into  Daytona,  many  industries  also  came  in 
because  they  could  get  trained,  workers.  When  the  first 
junior  colleges  started  in  Florida  a few  years  ago,  I mean 
all  of  these  new  ones  like  Lake  City,  a lot  of  towns  didn't 
want  them  because  they  thought  it  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
too  much.  Then  after  the  counties  saw  what  happened,  a lot 
of  the  counties  who  turned  it  down  at  first,  wanted  them. 

This  happened  when  I was  teaching.  Why?  Because  they  found 
that  it  brought  in  the  dough.  The  money  they  put  into 
college  results  in  increased  jobs,  increased  pay,  increased 
tax  base,  and  increased  spending.  It's  a spiraling  thing. 

Look  at  Gainesville  quite  a few  years  ago.  They  paid 
out  about  $40,000  and  the  promise  of  free  water  to  get  the 
University  of  Florida.  Wow  look  at  Gainesville.  The  town 
is  mostly  supported  by  the  University,  and  people  come  from 
all  over  the  world  to  study  there  and  millions  of  dollars 
Is  spent  in  Gainesville  every  year  because  of  the  school. 
Gainesville  was  very  small  when  the  University  first  came. 

Now  it's  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Florida. 

So  could  we  say  that  education  could  be  called  an  in- 
vestment? 

Several : 

Yes . 

T: 

Well,  do  w re  have  any  more  comments  on  what,  you  think  an 
education  should  be? 

Kathy : 

Well,..  I think  these  are  all  some  pretty  good,.,  well  an 
education  should  be,  like  you  said,  an  investment,  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Wot  just  for  the  community  but  for  the  in- 
dividual. But  I still  think  most  of  these  would  contribute 
to  the  individual,.,  and  I think  they  should  help  pay  for 
what  they  get  out  of  it. 

T: 

Then  you  think  they  should  pay? 

Kathy : 

Yes,  to  an  extent.  Somebody's  got  to  pay  for  it,  and  they're 
getting  the  most  benefit  and  somebody's  got  to  pay  the 
teachers . 
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T: 

Somebody's  paying  your  tuition  for  high  school. 

Kathy : 

Sure j Lake  Butler  and  Union  County. 

T: 

Oh?  Just  Lake  Butler  and  Union  County? 

Kathy : 

Well,  we  probably  get  a little  from  the  state. 

T: 

How  about  the  federal  government? 

Kathy : 

Most  from  the  state? 

Patsy : 

Don't  we  pay  state  taxes?  (general  laughter) 

T: 

Yes,  sales  taxes,  license  plate  fees... 

Patsy : 

Don't  the  federal  government  get  a lot  of  their  money  from 
income  tax? 

T: 

Yes,  income  tax,  excise  tax,  tariffs,  whiskey  and  beer, 
(laughter) 

Velma : 

Don't  they  get  horse  race  tax? 

T: 

I don't  know  if  they  get  it  from  horse  racing,  the  state 
does,  but  the  government  gets  some  from  gamblers  and  a tax 
on  gambling  that  the  gamblers  pay. 

Actually,  Lake  Butler  is  one  of  these  places  that  if  you 
had  to  paj-  all  of  your  education  bills,  you  just  couldn't  do 
it.  Here  in  this  high  school,  you  have  25  teachers,  and  if 
each  teacher  gets  the  minimum  salary,  which  is  $6,000  it 
would  cost  $150,000  just  for  salaries  alone  just  in  the  high 
school,  and  that  doesn't  count  the  salary  for  cleaning  the 
building,  electricity,  heat,  and  all  the  other  expenses  like 
paper  and  books.  Then  you  have  three  schools  here  too. 
(General  laughter).  Do  you  still  think  Lake  Butler  could 
pay  for  this  nice  new  building  too?  What  did  it  cost,  about 
$500,000?  (No  one  knew) 

Now  let's  see  if  we  can  find  out  how  much  it  would  cost 
each  taxpayer  to  run  this  school  if  all  teachers  were  be- 
ginning, first  year  teachers  and  no  one  had  a master's  degree. 
What  is  the  population  of  the  county?.....  No  one  knows? 
Olivia,  would  you  step  out  and  ask  the  librarian  what  the 
population  is? 

Olivia : 

I'm  sorry,  she  had  to  look  it  up  in  a book,  it's  6,0^2. 

T: 

Well,  let's  deduct  the  1200  students  in  all  three  schools 
and  that  leaves  about  3^00  people.  Into  $150,000  comes  out 
to  about  $40.00  a piece  for  the  other  members  in  the  county. 
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And  that  counts  the  wives , and  the  babies,  and  the 
dropouts  who  don't  go  to  school,  as  well,  as  the  old  people 
who  don't  work.  Forty  dollars  apiece  .just  to  pay  the 
teachers  salaries  in  the  high  school.  Gets  rather  ex- 
pensive, doesn't  it? 

(General  signs  of  assent.) 

T:  Say  that  we  gave  every  person  who  wanted  it  a free  education, 

as  far  as  they  wanted  to  go.  Even  to  a doctor's  degree,  if 
they  wanted  it.  Would  they  make  more  money? 

Kathy:  The  taxes  would  be  higher  too. 

T:  True,  but  who  would  be  paying  more  taxes,  the  people  who  had 

more  education  or  the  ones  who  didn't  have  an  education? 

Kathy:  Well,  the  ones  who  had  more  education,  I guess,  they  are 

making  more. 

T:  True,  now  I've  been  going  to  school  for  two  years  free,  in 

fact  I even  get  paid  a bit  for  going.  But  I expect  that 
I'll  also  make  more  money  when  I finish  this  year.  In  fact, 
it  should  be  more  than  twice  as  much.  Will  I be  paying 
twice  as  much  taxes?  Will  I be  paying  back  all  this  money?.. 
When  I had  my  Bachelor's  degree,  say  I made  $6,000  a year. 

And  say  I paid  in  $750  in  taxes  every  year.  After  I get  my 
Doctor's  degree  say  that  I'll,  be  making  $12,000  a year.  Will 
I only  pay  in  $1,500  in  income  taxes? 

Velma:  Won't  you? 

T:  No.'  I'll  be  paying  much  more.  As  you  double  your  income, 

they  don't  just  double  your  taxes.  Haven't  you  people 
studied  income  taxes  yet? 

(Several  said  no.) 

T:  Say  that  a person  makes  $1,000  a year  and  pays  $100  in 

taxes.  When  he  makes  $2,000  each  year,  he'll  pay  in  about 
$500,  and  when  he  makes  $10,000  he'll  pay  2 or  J thousand. 

A person  making  about  $50,000  will  pay  about  one-half  in 
taxes,  and  if  he  makes  $100,000  he'll  pay  almost  $70,000. 

I'm  not  sure  about  these  figures.  I'm  just  using,  them  for 
an  example.  A person  making  about  $100,000  will  pay  about 
two-thirds  of  it  in  taxes . 

So,  if  my  salary  doubles,  will  I pay  more  taxes? 

Kathy:  Boy,  and  how.' 

T:  You  had  better  believe  it.’  I'll  put  my  wife  to  work  to 

help  pay  it.  Then  I'll  even  have  to  pay  more  on  what  she 
makes . 

So.  These  are  some  of  the  facts  on  how  we  pay  for 
education  and  how  it  pays  us  to  pay  for  education.  Will  it 
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pay  for  itself?  Do  you  live  letter?  (to  the  above 
questions , general  indications  of  agreement  were  given) 

Then  on  this  basis,  should  we  give  free  education  to  all 
who  can  profit  by  it?  What  could  we  say,  about  the  nation's 
economy,  about  education? 

Rita : 

Well,  the  people  as  a whole  get  the  good. 

T: 

Well  then,  should  we  give  free  education  as  far  as  they 
want  to  go? 

Kathy : 

No,  I still  think  they  should  pay  part  of  it,  their  tuition 
that  is . 

T: 

Even  if  the  nation  profits  by  free  education? 

Kathy : 

I still  think  they  should  pay,  but  we  could  have  more  scholar 
ships  for  those  who  can't  pay  and  have  them  pay  it  back. 

T: 

O.K.  Row  let's  take  another  point,  can  all  people  profit 
by.  education? 

Cindy: 

Well,  I think  so,..  If  they  want  to. 

G: 

Good,  now  let's  take  little  Johnny  over  here.  Row  Johnny 
only  has  a low  I.Q. , not  that  it  means  as  much  as  most 
people  think,  but  Johnny  can't  read  and  write  very  well. 
He  can't  understand  Shakespeare  very  well.  And  he  had  a 
hard  time  getting  through  The  House  of  Seven  Gables  or  do 
you  read  that  book  here? 

Olivia : 

He  still  can  read,  (general  laughter) 

T: 

Yes,  but  he  had  a hard  time  understanding  that  though. 
Should  Johnny  still  have  the  same  kind  of  education? 

Rita: 

I think  that  education  should  meet  the  individual  needs. 

T: 

Oh.'  Row  we  have  an  excellent  point i (Wrote  her  comment  on 

the  board) Let's  look  at  some  more  here.  What  else 

should  education  do? 

Olivia : 

It  should  meet  the  future  needs . 

ryi . 

-L  • 

Good,  whose  future  needs,  the  person's  or  the  community's? 

Velma : 

Everyone ' s . 

Olivia : 

The  individual ' s . 

T: 

O.K.  Say  I want  to  be  a blacksmith.  Should  we  train  black- 
smiths in  school?  (general  laughter) 

Evelyn : 

If  he  wants  it. 

T: 

O.K.  How  about  if  he  wants  to  make  buggy  whips?  (general 
laughter)  Should  we  teach  him  how  to  make  buggy  whips  in 
school? 

Cindy: 

Ho,  cause  he  can  learn  to  make  buggy  whips  on  his  own. 

Laura : 

I don't  know  why  we  should.  If  he,.,  if  we,.,  if  he  wants 
to  and  we  can  find  a teacher  I reckon  we  could. 

Neomia : 

I think  so  too.  If  that  is  what  he  wants  to  do  with  his 
self. 

Velma : 

But  there  ain't  no  need  for  buggy  whip  makers.  They  wouldn't 
be  getting  anything  out  of they  wouldn't  be  getting  any- 

thing back  for  teaching  him. 

Rita : 

If  he's  a good  buggy  whip  maker  they  may.  (general  laughter) 
Well,  everybody  may  -want  one  of  his  buggy  whips.  Really  I 
think  they  should  try  to  interest  him  in  something  else.  But 
if  that's  what  he  really  wants  to  do  I think  we  should  try  to 
teach  him  well,  regardless  of  whatever  he  wants  to  do. 

T: 

Say  he  wants  to  be  a flour  miller?  You  know,  takes  the  grain 
and  grinds  it  on  a water  mill. 

Kathy : 

Most  of  these  jobs  come  from  training.  You  don't  have  to 
teach  them  in  school.  They  don't  need  an  education  to  do  it. 
You  could  just  go  and  apply  for  a job  and  they'll  train  you. 

Rita: 

That ' s education . 

Cindy: 

That's  kinda  like  what  they  do  over  in  the  vo-tech  school. 

T: 

Do  they  teach  them  in  the  vo-tech  school  how  to  shoe  a 
horse? 

Ella: 

There  ain't  no  need  for  it. 

T: 

Well,  is  there  a need  for  learning  how  to  make  buggy  whips? 

Cindy: 

(During  general  laughter)  Well,  if  you  have  a horse  you 
might  want  one.  (general  disagreement) 

T: 

Say  you  want  to  learn  how  to  shoe  a wagon  wheel.  That  is, 
learn  to  put  the  metal  rim  on  the  wooden  wagon  wheels.  If 
someone  wants  to  learn  to  do  this  should  we  teach  it  in 
vo-tech  school? 

Several : 

Ho. 

T: 

Why  not?  Let's  find  out  why  not? 

Kathy : 

I don't  think  many  people  want  to  learn  that. 
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T: 

Kathy : 
T: 

Cindy: 

T: 

Kathy : 
Patsy: 
T: 

Patsy: 

T: 

Patsy: 

Cindy : 
T: 


Kathy : 
T: 

Patsy: 

T: 

Kathy : 
T: 


Say  that  I do. 

You  do?  You'd  have  to  go  someplace  and  learn  it.  If  you 
wanted  to  learn  it  here  you  wouldn't  be  able  to. 


Why? 


They  don't  have  a course  in  it. 

Well,  if  education  is  to  meet  my  needs  they  should  teach  it 
to  me. 

But  there  isn't  anywhere  you  can  fulfill  your  needs.  There 
isn't  anyone  who  has  the  training  to  teach  you. 

Then  education  isn't  meeting  our  needs.  Isn't  that  the 
topic?  Your  education  meeting  your  needs? 

Yes . 


O.K.  So  then  it's  not  meeting  the  person's  needs. 

That's  a good  point,  meeting  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

But  there  is  something  else  left  off  of  this. 

Kinda  like  meeting  the  competition  or  freedom  of  speech  and 
all  like  that  as  long  as  you  don't  say  some  things?  Is  that 
what  you  mean;  as  long  as  what  your  needs  are  fit  for  is 
what  we're  here  to  teach  you? 

Well  some  things  you  can  learn  outside  of  school. 

Well,  say  then  that  I want  to  learn  how  to  make  hydrogen  gas 
out  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid.  I want  to  learn  how  to 
make  it  this  way  so  I can  sell  it.  Even  though  there  are 
cheaper  ways  to  make  this  gas  and  better  ways , so  that  I 
probably  wouldn't  be  able  to  make  any  money  for  myself.  But 
this  is  what  I want  to  do.  Does  society  have  to  teach  me 
this  so  it  will  meet  my  needs? 

But  it  doesn't  meet  society's  needs,  (laughter) 

So?  Should  it? 

Of  course.'  Why  not? 

So  should  we  add  it? 

Yes.  And  meets  the  needs  of  society.  Now  we  have:  meets 

the  needs  of  the  individual  and  society. 

Good.  Now,  is  this  a worthy  ideal?  , . Could  we  add  to  this? 
. . We  are  still  looking  for  the  ideal  goal  of  education. 
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Patsy : 

What  do  you  mean,  add  on  to  it? 

T: 

Is  it  complete  enough?  Should  we  add  something  to  it?..... 
Is  it  a worthy  ideal  goal? 

Cindy : 

I think  so.  If  it  meets  your  needs,  and,.,  and  society's 
needs  then  you  really  don't  have  nothing  to  worry  shout,.. 
I guess . 

T: 

Let's  throw  a question  out  here.  Society,  for  the  past  100 
years  or  so  has  denied  the,.,  or  oppressed  the  black. 

Whether  or  not  they  have  done  this,  say  that  Gloria  wants 
to  take  a course  in  Black  Studies.  Society  doesn't  want  her 
to  have  this  course  in  black  history  because  the  whites  are 
dominant.  They  don't  want  her  to  take  this  course  because 
it  might  give  her  ideas  that  she's  as  good  as  anybody  else. 
It  might  change  society  for  the  better  if  she  had  this 
course.  It  might  make  society  richer  in  culture.  Well, 
should  society  be  changed? 

Kathy : 

If  it's  going  to  make  society  a better  place  for  everyone  to 
live  I think  it  should. 

T: 

Very  nicely  put.'  Nicely  done.  This  is  what  they  are  putting 
into  a lot  of  colleges  now.  Black  study  courses  and  more 
meaningful  courses.  Bo  the  rest  of  you  agree  with  Kathy  that 
society  should  be  improved  by  education?  (general  assent) 
Then  hew  should  we  word  this  definition? 

Velma : 

Meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  society  and  improve 
society? 

Gloria : 

How  about  "the  improvement  of  society." 

T: 

O.K.  Now  we  have:  Meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  and 

society  and  the  improvement  of  society.  Is  this  what  you 
want? 

Olivia : 

It  doesn't  look  balanced  yet.  The  wording  is  off. 

Cindy: 

Maybe  she  means  the  improvement  of  the  individual? 

T: 

Good.'  Well  let's  see  now.  Here  we  have  Evelyn.  We  all 
know  that  she's  a very  bad  bully,  (general  laughter  since 
Evelyn  is  an  extremely  quiet  girl).  She's,  I'm  just  using 
her  for  an  example,  has  a very  poor  self-concept.  She 
doesn't  think  she's  very  good,  (general  laughter)  Now 
Evelyn  knows  I'm  just  teasing  her,  but  let's  say  she  hears 
Kathy  teasing  her,  and  she  doesn't  know  that  all  Kathy  is 
doing  is  just  teasing.  Kathy  really  likes  her  and  she's 
trying  to  make  Evelyn  fe.el  wanted  and  happy. 
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So  Evelyn,  getting  mad  at  Kathy  and  the  school  goes 
and  breaks  ’windows  in  the  school  and  throws  paint  on  Kathy's 
house.  We  could  say  that  Evelyn  is  sort  of  sick.  She  is 
a child  that  somehow  got  lost  along  the  way.  Is  this  a 
worthy  ideal  of  the  school.;  to  try  to  help  Evelyn? 

Kathy : 

I think  so. 

Patsy : 

I don't  know  if  the  school  should  be  a psychiatrist  or 
psj'-chologist  or  whatever  it  is.  There  are  other  places  that 
could  take  care  of  her. 

T: 

How  about  if  Evelyn's  mother  is  very  poor,  and  she  can't 
pay  for  this?  She  has  15  brothers  and  sisters  and  can't 
afford  this.  How  many  brothers  or  sisters  do  you  have 
Evelyn? 

Evelyn : 

Two. 

T: 

O.K.  She  has  15  brothers  and  sisters  and  can't  afford  this. 
I'm  not  trying  to  argue.  I want  you  to  think  about  both 
sides  of  the  question.  Should  the  school  try  to  teach  and 
cure  or  just  teach.  Think  about  it 

Patsy : 

Well  school,  most  schools  got  guidance  counselors  and  maybe 
guidance  counselors  should  talk  with  her  a bit. 

T: 

Now  you're  putting  schools  back  into  the  helping  business. 

Patsy: 

No  sir,  I mean  not  necessarily,  not  in  all  cases. 

Kathy : 

Well,  this  would  be  a form  of  education  to  her  too.  I think 
there  should  be  a grant  or  something,  a way  that  she  can 
have,.,  just  like  in  college,  for  her  education,  she  needs 
help  or  a special  kind  of  education. 

T: 

Very  good. 

Cindy: 

You  mean  like  special  ed.  here  in  school? 

Velma : 

Don't  some  schools  have  psychologists,  I mean  regular 
doctors  to  take  care  of  this  type  of  sickness? 

T: 

Yes.  Many  school  districts  and  county  school  systems  hire 
these  specialists  to  be  a regular  member  of  the  school  staff. 
They  usually  work  in  the  county  office,  I mean  in  the  super- 
intendent's office,  and  when  they  are  needed  they  help  these 
students.  I think  Sarasota  County,  where  I used  to  teach, 
has  about  three  of  them.  Jacksonville  has  some  too. 

Laura : 

But  in  this  ideal,  this  situation  where  the  ideal  is,  the 
small  classes  would  help  the  teacher  give  this  help  to  the 
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students.  I mean  she  would,..  I mean  if,.,  she  would  know 
them  and  the  situation  and  she  could  give  this  understanding. 

T: 

Yes,  but  could  a teacher  be  trained  in  both  social  studies 
and  math  and  still  be  trained  enough  in  psychology  to  give 
the  specialized  help? 

Patsy: 

Yes,  but  I thought  teachers  took  psychology  too. 

T: 

Yes , but . . . 

Margaret : 

...They  take  a course  or  two  but  they're  not  trained. 

T: 

Yes,  I've  taken  a few  courses  too.  But  I'd  be  hesitant  to 
try  to  help  a mixed  up  kid. 

Patsy : 

Yes,  but  they'd  understand. 

T: 

That's  right.  But  it  takes  a special  trained  person.  My 
training's  not  deep  enough. 

Well,  then  what  do  you  people  think?  Should  the  schools 
take  care  of  the  individual  in  this  way.  • 

Rita : 

Well,  the  schools  should  help  a bit  but  they  have  to  help 
theirselves  too. 

Neomia : 

You  mean  a poor  little  girl  in  the  7th  grade,  or  even  the 
twelfth  knows  about  this  to  help  herself?  I sure  don’t. 

Rita : 

Well,  we  should  help  them.  I mean  to  a certain  extent. 

T: 

You  mean  to  pay  for  it? 

Rita : 

No,  not  pay  for  it  necessarily. 

Cindy : 

Don't  they  have  places  where  you  don't  have  to  pay? 

T: 

Yes,  certain  towns  have  free  clinics.  Many  times  they  work 
with  the  schools  and  help  those  students  whose  folks  can't 
pay  or  won't  take  them.  You  have  to  remember,  that  a men- 
tally sick  person  doesn't  know  he's  sick.  Jax  has  free 
clinics,  and  even  free  psychologists  for  the  schools.  So 
does  Miami,  Sarasota,  St.  Petersburg,  Gainesville,  but  you're 
not  there.  We  have  to  consider  the  ideal  situation  right 
here  in  Lake  Butler.  This  is  a small  town  and.  you  probably 
can't  afford  all  of  these  things  unless  you  had  some  state 
aid  or  federal  aid. 

Patsy: 

Not  unless  we  combined  with  another  county,  like  we  are  with 
the  vo-tech  school  in  Starke.  We  help  them  pay  and  they  take 
some  of  our  students . 

T: 

Good.  Now  let's  see  what  we  have  so  far.  We  have  needs  of 
the  individual  and  improvement  of  society.  Does  this  come 
under  the  needs  of  the  individual? 
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Cindy: 

T: 


Yes . It  should  he  "meet  loth  needs  and  improve  both" 
(society  and  the  individual). 

All  right.  Good.'  Iiow  I think  I’ll  throw  a curve  at  you. 
This  will  make  you  think.  We  have  schools  in  the  ghetto. 
Let’s  take  a child  from  a family  where  just  the  mother  is 
in  the  family.  If  he  drops  out  of  school,  he  won't  get 
a very  good  job  and  that  means  he  might  have  to  live  in  the 
ghetto  later  on.  Which  means  that  if  he  gets  sick  his  son 
might  have  to  quit  school  to  go  to  work  to  help  support  his 
family . 


Bell  rings  ending  the  period. 

Think,  on  this  problem  and  see  if  you  can  come  up  with  an 
answer  tomorrow. 
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PHASE  II  - GROUP  A 

This  is  a transcribed  account  of  group  A in  the  middle  of  phase 
two:  The  survey  and  assessment  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

Group  A se3.ected  as  their  problem  that  of  crime  and  capital 
punishment.  Shortly  after  the  groups  started,  several  members  of  this 
group,  unbeknown  to  the  researcher,  asked  Mr.  McGill  to  invite  several 
members  of  a touring  prison  group  to  visit  the  school  and  give  a talk. 
This  was  arranged  by  the  sheriff,  whose  son  Jerry  is  in  this  group. 
These  touring  prisoners  were  at  the  school  the  day  before  this  group 
met.  This  is  the  fifth  group  meeting.  May  13,  1969. 

Group  A consists  of  six  white  males:  Alan,  Billy,  Delbert,  Joe, 

Jerry,  and  Leonard;  and  six  black  males:  David,  Dewitt,  Donnell, 

Emmitt,  Harvey,  and  Ira. 


T: 

Jerry,  did  you  happen  to  get  any  ideas  on  crime  and  capital 
punishment? 

Jerry : 

No  sir,  I didn't.  I haven't  had  a chance  to  talk  to  my 
father  on  It.  v 

Billy: 

He's  afraid  of  his  daddy. 

T: 

The  other  day  here  we  were  talking  about  the  different  types 
of  murder.  I think  we  came  to  agreement,  didn't  we,  that  not 
all  murderers  should  be  penalized  by  death. 

Alan : 

That  was  the  ideal  situation. 

Delbert:  Yesterday  we  had  one  prisoner  in  our  classroom  and  Coach  Webb 


brought  up  the  subject  about  this.  He  said  that  to  him,  him- 
self as  far  as  capital  punishment  went,  that  they  should  have 
It,  but  he  said  that  seven  years  ago  he'd  have  said  no  because 
while  he  was  on  trial  he  had  to  wait  for  a long  time,  to  say 
whether  he  would  go  to  the  electric  chair. 

Jerry : 

He  said  that  he  agreed  with  capital  punishment  to  a degree. 

Alan : 

As  far  as  morals  went.  But  he  said  he  thought  it  was  in- 
justice. 

Jerry : 

I never  did  hear  him  say  that,  Alan. 

Alan : 

Yea,  that's  what  he  said. 

Jerry : 


He  said, . , 


Alan : 

...His  exact  words  were  that  he  didn't  think  it  did  any 
justice.  Did  people  justice. 

Jerry: 

I never  heard  of  that.  He  said  that  he  believed  in  it  to  a 
degree  because  some  of  the  people  that  killed  should  be.  I 
never  heard  him  say  that  it  was  injustice. 

Delbert : 

Bill  and  him  were  talking  about  it  and  he  said  that  the  first 
man  that  he  killed.,  he'd  heard  about  capital  punishment  but 
that  didn't  stop  him  from  killing  a person. 

T: 

When  you’re  real  angry  you  don't  really  think  about  what 
the  consequences  of  your  act  are. 

Billy: 

A kid  knows  when  he  does  something  wrong  his  momma's  going  to 
whip  him  and  that's  why  he  learns  not  to  do  it. 

Harvey  : 

They  learn  not  to  do  it,  but  they  still  do  it  anyway. 

Jerry: 

If  that's  so  then  the  punishment  is  not  effective. 

Harvey : 

He  might  just  not  do  it  around  her. 

Alan  : 

If  you  hate  your  mother  you  do  it  just  to  spite  her. 

J erry : 

If  It  hurt  me,  I wouldn't  do  it.  I'd  be  worrying  about  myself. 

T: 

Jerry,  you  said  something  a minute  ago,  that  it  must  not  be 
very  effective.  Did  you  say  this?  Does  everybody  know  that 
if  you  kill  somebody  that  the  punishment  could  be  death? 

Jerry: 

Hot  everybody. 

Delbert : 

In  Florida  is  that  what . . . 

Jerry: 

...He's  talking  about  Delbert,  if  you  kill  somebody  and  get 
first  degree  murder,  that  is  death  row. 

T: 

How  many  does  this  stop,  do  you  think? 

Billy: 

Probably  none. 

Jerry: 

I'd  think  about  It,  and  more  so  than  going  to  prison. 

Joe : 

The  person  that  thought  about  it  would  probably  do  it  and  try 
to  get  away  with  it.  Before  they'd  just  up  and  do  it  and  not 
even  worry  about  going.  A person  that  is  deterred  would 
probably  plan  it  and  try  to  get  away  with  it. 

T: 

What  were  you  going  to  say  back  there,  Emmitt? 

Emm it t : 

Most  all  of  the  prisoners  we  were  talking  about  yesterday, 
might  change  you  know.  It’s  cause  of  the  way  they  were 
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o rough t up.  I believe  that  it  wo s Bill  that  said  even  though 
we  have  capital  punishment  it  still  don't  decrease  crime.  It 
just  don't.  People  are  going  to  commit  crime  anyway. 

T: 

Now  I don't  know  the  guys  name,  you  guys  know  him.  Do  you 
think  he's  doing  any  good  doing  what  he's  doing  right  now? 

Jerry : 

Who? 

T: 

Going  around  talking  at  high  schools.  Doing  the  kids  any 
good? 

Several : 

Yes,  yea,  mmm-hmm  (assent). 

Joe : 

It  does  good  if  it  just  makes  1 person  out  of  1,000  stop  and 
think. 

Billy: 

Every  school  that  he  visits  it  does  good. 

T: 

What  if  he  hadn't,  what  if  he  had  been  executed  would  he  be 
doing  any  good? 

Jerry: 

No  sir,  they'd  just  have  some  more. 

T: 

In  other  words ... 

Joe : 

...He's  not  irreplaceable. 

T: 

Do  you  think  he's  changed? 

Alan : 

Yes,  he's  changed. 

Jerry: 

No,  we  talked  with  Jim  yesterday,  he  asked  him  whether  if  he 
got  out  did  he  think  he'd  do  it  again  and  he  said,  "I  don't 
know. " 

Delbert : 

He  said,  "I  don't  have  a crystal  ball." 

J erry : 

Like  you  can't  say  "this  man  here,  look  how  good  he  is  he's 
not  going  to  do  anything  like  that  when  he  gets  out."  He 
might  kill  somebody  else.  I don't  think  you  should  take  a 
chance  like  that. 

Billy : 

We  weren't  looking  at  ordinary  prisoners  yesterday,  we  were 
looking  at  model  prisoners. 

Jerry: 

Intelligent,  too,  Billy. 

Billy: 

That's  right,  we  weren't  looking  at  just... 

Jerry : 

...All  of  them  said,  they  were  a mean  cuss  and  when  they  got 
out  they  were  going  to  get  even,  that's  just  what  they  said. 
They're  going  to  get  even  with  the  world.  Every  one  of  them 
were  multiple  offenders  and  it  took  one  guy,  I don't  know  what 
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his  name  was,  the  tall  black  haired  guy,  that  had  his  hair 
combed  down  in  his  face.  He  said  that  it  took  him  the  third 
trip  to  Raiford  before  he  woke  up.  So  how  many  people  out 
there  are  still  asleep?  You  don't  know.  They  don't  regret 
what  they've  done. 

T: 

How  could  we  have  prevented  this  when  they  were  younger? 

Joe : 

I don't  see  how  we  could  have  prevented  it,  because  I heard 
Jim  say  that  he'd  go  to  church  every  Sunday. 

Jerry: 

He  wa s a straight  A student  in  the  seventh  grade.  He  went  to 
Sunday  school  and  church  every  day.  Then  people  got  to 
picking  on  him.  He  weren't  real  big  you  know,  and  people 
got  to  picking  on  him  and  he  started  fighting  in  the  halls 
and  he  quit  going  to  church  and  he  started  to  get  expelled 
and  everything.  At  least,  that's  what  he  said. 

Joe : 

He  started  to  drinkin. 

Donnell : 

Everything  started  to  look  good. 

T: 

That's  a good  point,  too,  Donnell.  Dewitt,  I haven't  heard 
from  you  in  several  days,  now  let's  say  something. 

Dewitt : 

If  it's  going  to  happen,  it's  going  to  happen. 

T: 

You  don't  think  that  we  have  anything  to  play  with,  our- 
selves? 

Dewitt : 

Mo , s ir . 

T: 

David,  what  do  you  think? 

David : 

M'o  thing. 

T: 

What's  the  matter,  are  you  afraid  to  talk  out? 

David : 

Wo,  sir. 

T: 

Do  I awe  you? 

David: 

No. 

T: 

You're  not  afraid  of  me?  (laughter,  David  is  a very  large, 
muscular  boy)  Well  talk  then,  what  do  you  think  about  crime 
and  capital  punishment? 

David : 

It's  all  right. 

T: 

We  agreed  that  the  ideal  situation  would  be  rehabilitation, 
didn't  we?  If  we  could. 

Jerry: 

If,  I think  you  should  say  "if". 
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T: 

How  could  we  go  about  this,  rehabilitating  , people?  First 
we  know  that  having  prisons  and  having  the  death  penalty 
hasn't  really  stopped  crime. 

Jerry: 

If,  ...if  somebody  kills  somebody  do  you  think  we  should 
just  let  them  go?  Do  you  think  that  would  decrease  it  any, 
I think  it  would  increase. 

T: 

How  many  people  think  that  a person  who  would  kill  somebody 
is  really  aware  of  what  is  going  on?  How  many  really  think 
so? 

Joe : 

Whether  he  is  aware  or  not  he  has  a responsibility.  He  took 
a life  in  his  own  hands . 

Ira : 

Some  of  them  is,  some  of  them  ain't. 

T: 

Some  of  them  are.  I'll  buy  that. 

Delbert : 

One  of  them  said  yesterday  whenever  that  guy  laughed  at  him 
and  all,  he  said  that  he  didn't  really  come  to  his  senses 
until  after  he  actually  saw  the  man  laying  and  he  was  all 
blood  in  the  road.  Then  he  tried  to  run  to  avoid  their 
capturing  him.  I don't  believe  that  a lot  of  them  know 
right  then  what's  going  on. 

T: 

Might  be.  Dewitt,  did  you  ever  get  real  mad  at  somebody? 

Dewitt : 

Yes , sir. 

T: 

Did  you  ever  get  into  a fight? 

Dewitt : 

Yes,  sir. 

T: 

You  have? 

Dewitt : 

Yep. 

T: 

Did  you  ever  knock  anybody  out? 

Dewitt : 

Ho,  but  I had  him  down  and  I was  gonna. 

T: 

You  were  gonna  what? 

Dewitt : 

I had  my  brother  down  and  I was  choking  him. 

T: 

Say  you  had  gotten  mad  enough  just  for  a fraction  and  you 
squeezed  so  hard  that  you  broke  his  wind  pipe? 

Dewitt : 

I was. 

T: 

It  could  happen  then,  couldn't  it? 

Dewitt : 

Yes,  sir. 

T: 

Now  when  you  had  him  down  did  you  think  about  the  fact  that 
if  you  killed  him  you'd  be  giving  your  own  life? 

Dewitt : 

No,  sir,  I weren't. 

T: 

Jerry,  have  you  ever  been  real  mad  at  somebody  and  really 
fighting  him? 

Jerry: 

I didn't  realize  it. 

Leonard : 

Just/ cause  you  don't  realize  it  doesn’t  make  it  right. 

T: 

No,  I'm  talking  about  this.  But  what  I'm  saying  is  do  you 
think  about  it  when  you're  real  mad  and  beating  on  somebody, 
that  if  you  happen  to  hit  him  too  hard  that  you're  going  to 
get  the  death  penalty.  If  you  ever  get  real  mad  at  somebody 
and  are  beating  on  them  and  realize  that  you  could  get  sent 
to  jail  for  assault  and  battery.  Do  you  even  think  about 
this  ? 

Jerry: 

No,  but  after  you  do  it  though. 

T: 

Then  you  start  sweating  it  out,  don't  you? 

Billy: 

But  you  knew  about  it  before. 

Leonard : 

Like  In  Florida,  you  don't  get  a chance  to  do  it  again. 

T: 

Leonard,  what  did  you  say? 

Leonard : 

You're  aware  of  all  this  before  you  do  anything. 

T: 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a fight  with  somebody? 

Leonard: 

Yea. 

T: 

Real  mad? 

Leonard : 

Yea. 

T: 

Do  you  realize  what  would  have  happened  if  you  hit  him  too 
hard?  Did  you  worry  about  going  to  jail? 

Leonard: 

T: 

No. 

You  weren't  thinking  then,  were  you?  Billy,  have  you  ever 
been  real  mad  at  somebody  and  got  into  a fight? 

Billy: 

Sure. 

m . 

X . 

Delbert,  how  about  you? 

Delbert : 

No , sir. 
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T: 

How  many  people  In  here  will  admit  that  they've  stole  some- 
thing? Something  small.  Before  you  took  that  thing  did  you 
think  that  you- could  go  to  jail  for  a year. 

Jerry: 

I did.  When  I steal,  I know.  I took  the  chance.  You'd  he 
pretty  stupid  if  you  weren't  thinking  about  it. 

Did  you,  Joe? 

Joe : 

Wo. 

Jerry: 

I thought  about  getting  caught. 

Ira : 

It  all  depends  on  what  you're  trying  to  steal.  Then  you 
might  think  about  if  you're  going  to  get  sent  off. 

T: 

You  know,  of  course,  that  it's  petty  larceny  for  any  amount. 
You  could,  actually,  if  you  got  caught  with  that  football 
jersey  and  the  coach  is  a mean,  no  good,  so  and  so,  he  could 
have  pressed  charges  on  him  and  had  him. 

Jerry: 

They  threatened  to  do  that  here  one  time. 

T: 

So  it  could  have  happened  couldn't  it?  Can  you  see  what  I'm 
getting  at  here?  How  often  before  we  commit  a crime  or  a 
childish  prank  do  we  really  take  consideration  of  what  can 
happen?  Let's  take  an  example.  In  Sarasota  which  is  down  in 
orange  country,  some  pranks,  some  boys  and  gir3.s,  went  into  an 
orange  grove  and  started  throwing  oranges  back  and  forth  at 
each  other.  They  were  going  to  steal  about  a dozen  actually 
and  go  and  eat  them  out  in  the  car.  Somebody  threw  one  at  a 
boy  and  hit  him  and  he  started  throwing  back.  Before  they 
were  done  they  had  done  about  $1,000  worth  of  damage. 

J erry : 

They  must  have  been  throwing  them  all  night  long. 

T: 

Wo,  in  just  about  an  hour. 

Jerry: 

I don't  know  how  much  a bushel,  but  that's  ridiculous. 

T: 

$J.OO  a bushel.  But  they  did  about  $1,000  worth  of  damage 
right  there.  They  weren't  thinking  when  they  had  these 
oranges,  they  didn't  think  what  they  were  doing.  They  were 
just  throwing  oranges  back  and  forth.  They  were  throwing 
oranges  and  one  guy  even  went  and  got  his  car  and  knocked 
the  tree  so  that  they  could  knock  down  some  oranges  so  that 
they  could  throw  them.  Of  course,  they  knocked  the  tree 
over.  In  fact,  he  knocked  two  trees  over.  Some  kids  were 
going  to  school  and  they  thought  how  much  fun  it  would  be  to 
run  a streak  of  paint  along  the  wall.  Wow  this  is  not  much, 
but  how  much  does  it  cost  to  have  the  whole  wall  painted  again 
See  how  this  vandalism  starts.  It's  a gang,  it's  a gag,  but 
what  is  the  penalty  for  it?  How  many  actually  think  of  this? 
Do  you  think  then  that  the  courts  before  they  sentence  should 
investigate  each  case  and  see  what  the  cause  is  behind  it? 

Jerry: 

It's  according  to  bow  serious  it  is. 

T: 

Say  a real  serious  one. 

Alan : 

Yes . 

T: 

Now,  Dewitt  and  his  brother  were  fighting  and  Dewitt  had  him 
by  the  throat  and  his  brother  jumped  and  at  the  same  time 
Dewitt's  thumb  went  into  his  brother's  throat  and  he  broke 
his  Adam's  apple. 

Jerry : 

He  shouldn't  have  been  fighting. 

T: 

Have  you  ever  fought  with  your  brother. 

Jerry: 

No  sir.  You  can't  limit  because  then  people  would  start 
saying  that  it  was  an  accident  and  then  they'd  just  be  out 
there  fighting  like  that  and  then  everybody  would  be  getting 
by  with  it. 

T: 

How  many  murders  are  there?  What  would  have  happened  if  you 
had  smashed  that  tree  the  other  day  when  you  were  driving 
around  in  those  trucks,  Joe? 

Joe : 

Sir? 

T: 

Did  you  think  about  that  when  you  edged  him  over? 

Joe : 

I was  in  the  car  that  was  being  edged  over. 

T: 

Do  you  think  that  he  thought  about  that  even? 

Joe : 

No,  sir.  He  had  to  get  out  or  he'd  of  got  killed..  That  car 
was  coming. 

T: 

He  didn't  think  about  the  penalty. 

Jerry: 

I wasn't  worried  about  it. 

T: 

Do  you  see  the  point  that  I'm  trying  to  get  across?  Every 
crime  is  different.  How  can  we  rehabilitate?  When  should  we 
start  rehabilitating? 

Billy: 

When  people  are  young. 

T: 

How  young? 

Delbert : 

When  they  first  start  getting  into  trouble. 

Billy : 

They  should  have  recreation  programs  and  you  know. 

Donnell : 

Then  they'll  have  other  things  to  do. 

Jerry : 

Do  you  think  that  they  should  completely  abolish  capital 
punishment? 
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T: 

No,  I won't  tell  you  what  I think  because  I would  be  flaunting 
my  viewpoints.  I think  that  there  are  pros  and  cons  on  both 
sides.  I know  what  I think,  but  I'm  not  sure  of  what  I think. 
You  know  what  I mean?  I think  that  all  capital  punishment 
should  be  abolished  and  then  I read  about  one  of  these  guys 
who  got  this  little  girl  in  Orlando,  where  he  cut  her  body 
all  up  and  everything,  and  then  I get  to  thinking  that  he 
should  be  killed.  So  what  do  I think? 

Jerry : 

He's  taken  a life. 

Alan: 

Do  you  know  who  Camus  was? 

T: 

No. 

Alan  : 

He  was  a writer  and  died  in  1955-  He  found  out  a couple  of 
years  before  he  started  writing  that  he  had  cancer  and  that 
he  was  going  to  die.  He's  famous.  He  said  that  he  thought 
it  was  evil  that  the  state  should  take  a life.  He  thought 
that  it  was  humanly  rational  and  justifiable  if  it  was  done 
in  revenge  because  revenge  by  itself  was  a rational  thing. 

If  for  instance,  someone  killed  your  brother  and  you  killed 
him.  Everybody  knew  about  it  and  you  had  killed  the  offender 
that  had  attacked  and  killed  your  brother,  it  would  be  justi- 
fiable because  it  had  been  done  on  the  basis  of  revenge.  Re- 
venge is  rational. 

Jerry: 

Alan,  do  you  think  it  is  any  different  for  the  state  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it? 

Alan : 

Wait,  yes  it  is  different.  If  the  state  is  going  to  take  it 
to  someone  who  is  impersonal,  Camou  thought  i'  was  evil.  That's 
an  abstract  idea... 

Jerry: 

...What  if  a man  didn't  have  a brother,  Alan? 

Alan: 

You're  missing  the  whole  point,  as  long  as  there  is  something 
very  personal  like  revenge  involved  in  it... 

Jerry: 

. . .Who  decides? 

Alan: 

There  is  no  one  to  decide  except  yourself.  I know  that  if 
someone  killed  my  brother  I would  kill  him,  but  now  if  the 
state  was  to  do  it,  if  it  was  done  on  an  impersonal  basis 
that's  immoral.  That’s  the  abstract  idea.  It's  hard  to 
grasp.  I don't  have  it  yet.  I'm  not  saying  I believe  it  or 
not,  this  is  just  what  Camou  said. 

Jerry: 

What  do  you  do  if  you  haven’t  got  a brother? 

Alan: 

If  someone  killed  me,  it's  more  or  less  animal  instinct.  If 
someone  killed  me  then  that  person  would  be  justified  if  it 
was  on  a personal  basis... 

Billy: 

...But  ve  don't  live  like  animals. 

J err y : 

That's  right. 

T: 

I think  the  point  he’s  making  here  is  if  someone  killed  his 
brother  and  he  killed  the  other  person  it  is  on  a personal 
basis  and  he  has  a right  to  kill  him  for  it. 

Alan : 

It's  so  personal  that  to  myself  it's  so  rational.  It's  so 
personal  that  It  immediately  puts  me  above  any  social  order , 
any  laws  of  conduct , any  standards  of  conduct... 

Joe : 

What  about  the  guy  that  got  on  the  tower  and  shot  a whole 
bunch  of  people,  is  that  justifiable? 

Jerry: 

Wo. 

Alan: 

What  does  that  have  to  do. . . 

T: 

...I  know  what  you're  talking  about  the  Whitmore  case?  In 
Texas . 

Joe : 

He  didn't  even  know  any  of  them.  That's  animal  instinct. 

Alan: 

What  I'm  saying...  (Alan  was  continually  interrupted  by  boys 
wanting  the  floor)...  The  person  whose  brother  got  killed, 
should  have  the  right... If  anybody  should. 

Jerry: 

What  if  everybody  don't  like  the  guy  that  got  killed,  he  just 
loused  around  drunk. 

Alan: 

But  if  it's  done  on  this  personal  thing,  here's  another  thing 
that  you  accomplish  by  doing  it  on  this  personal  basis,  you 
defend  society  against  him  at  the  same  time. 

Joe : 

They  could  wind  up  with  just  everybody  killing  each  other, 
couldn’t  they? 

Jerry : 

You're  saying  that  if  I kill  you  then  your  brother  has  a right 
to  kill  me. 

Alan: 

If  we  did  do  it  that  way  they'd  be  no  more  killings.  It 
would  be  much  more  scary. 

Delbert : 

What  if  your  brother  had  poisoned  my  water  ana  my  sister 
drunk  it.  Then  my  other  sister  would  try  to  get  you  back 
for  that. 

Jerry: 

That  does  sound  like  animals  to  me,  Alan.  We're  supposed  to 
be  civilized. 

T: 

Let's  ask  this  question  then,  is  it  civilized  to  take  a life? 

Alan : 

If  you’re  going  to  take  a life  at  all,  at  least  do  it  on  some- 
thing which  to  you  is  right.  Personal.  Don't  be  the  person 
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to  pull,  the  switch  when  you're  impersonal  about  it.  Because 
you're  doing  the  killing,  you're  the  evil  one,  not  the  state. 

Billy: 

You’re  doing  it  just  so  that  it  makes  you  feel  better. 

T: 

Why  do  it  at  all? 

Joe : 

This  guy  is  just  part  of  society,  Alan,  everybody  just  dees 
his  job. 

Leonard : 

The  judge  sentenced  him  and  then  another  person  pulls  the 
switch.  This  is  just  a small  part. 

T: 

Let's  take  another  viewpoint.  What  does  the  Bible  say  about 
this?  Revenge  is  mine,  sayeth  the  Lord.  This  is  another 
viewpoint  to  throw  in  there. 

Joe : 

An  eye  for  an  eye. . . 

Alan : 

...God  takes  the  revenge.  Remember  when  Cain  killed  Abel, 
he  wasn't  killed. 

Jerry: 

What  if  you  don't  believe  in  that? 

T: 

All  right,  that's  a good  point  there.  Suppose  you  don't 
believe  in  God. 

Billy: 

Let  the  state  do  it,  if  you  don't  believe  in  God. 

T: 

Then  the  state  takes  over.  Let's  take  a minute  and  go 
around  the  table  and  you  state  what  your  viewpoint  is  and 
defend  it  in  a minute.  Let's  start  over  here,  Dewitt? 

Dewitt : 

About  capital  punishment? 

T: 

Mmm.  Hrnm.  (assent)  Whether  it  should  be  or  whether  it  should 
not  be.  Everybody  listen  and  when  it  comes  to  you,  you  might 
have  an  idea  that  you  can  build  on.  In  other  words,  we're 
building  on  ideas . 

Dewitt : 

I think  that  when  somebody  goes  out  and  kills  somebody  that 
the  state  ought  to  kill  him  for  doing  that  cause  if  they 
don't  he's  going  to  go  out  and  kill  somebody  else. 

T: 

Harvey? 

Harvey: 

I'm  against  capital  punishment.  By  this  I mean  sometimes  I'm 
for  it  and  sometimes  I'm  not.  Let's  say  two  people  are 
fighting  and  I draw  my  gun  and  don't  kill  him  and  he  turns 
around  and  kills  me.  They're  going  to  get  him  for  killing 
me  but  he  had  a right,  but  they  don't  look  at  it  that  way. 

T: 

So  what  should  be  the  solution  then? 

Harvey : 

They  should  have  it  for  certain  conditions  about  how  a person 
got  killed. 

T: 

In  other  words,  you  examine  not  the  person,  but  the  circum- 
stances . 

Harvey : 

Yes,  sir. 

T: 

A very  good  idea.  Dewitt? 

Dewitt : 

For  instance  if  somebody  meant  to  kill  somebody,  I think  they 
should  have  capital  punishment,  but  for  those  accidents  where 
they  didn't  meant  to  they  shouldn't. 

T: 

You  mean  examine  the  circumstances  and  also  the  accident  or 
not.  What  if  it  was  plain  foolishness,  sheer  stupidity. 

Dewitt : 

Call  that  an  accident. 

T: 

Should  they  have  more  punishment  then,  than  self-defense? 
This  is  what  they  mean  by  degrees  of  murder. 

Ira : 

I think  they  should  have  capital  punishment  because  two  men 
fighting,  one  of  them  kill  the  other  they  should  send  him  to 
the  electric  chair. 

T: 

What  if  the  other  man  was  killed  while  they  were  just 
fighting  and  they  didn't  really  mean  to  kill  him? 

Ira : 

That's  an  accident. 

T: 

David? 

David : 

I think  capital  punishment  is  unjust.  Say  I was  gonna  kill 
you  and  somebody  else  hates  you  too  and  they  kill  you  then 
they're  gonna  send  me  to  jail  for  something  I didn't  do. 

Ira : 

That  ain't  got  nothin  to  do  with  capital  punishment,  cause 
they  oughta  know  who  did  and  who  didn't. 

T: 

For  sure.  Do  you  think  then  that  we  should  have  the  lie 
detector  test,  or  drugs  to  get  the  truth  out  of  a murderer? 

Donnell : 

You  ain't  gonna  get  the  truth  out  of  all  of  them  like  that. 

Jerry : 

You  can  with  drugs,  lie  detectors,  hypnotism  and  stuff  like 
this . 

Leonard : 

You  can  get  pretty  much  close  to  it. 

T: 

In  other  words,  say  that  Dewitt  kills  somebody,  they  can't 
make  him  testify  against  himself. 

Billy: 

Are  you  saying  that  biologically. . . 
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T: 

...I'm  not  saying,  I'm  asking.  So  if  they  have  an  idea  that 
Dewitt  did  do  something  but  they  can't  be  sure,  do  you  think 
they  should  have  the  right  to  give  him  drugs  and  stuff  like 
this  to  get  the  truth  out  of  him? 

Ira : 

It's  best  to  give  him  drugs  like  this,  instead 'of  killing  him 

T: 

In  other  words , you  think  they  should  be  darn  sure  before 
they  execute  somebody.  Okay,  fast  boy.  You  won  the  relay 
didn't  you?  (Emmitt 's  relay  team  set  a state  record  in  the 
track  meet) 

Emmitt : 

Maybe. 

T: 

Wasn't  your  picture  in  the  paper  for  winning  it? 

Emmitt : 

Yes,  sir. 

T: 

Tell  us  what  it  is,  speedy,  (laughter) 

Emmitt : 

IVfy  viewpoint  is,  I'm  kinda  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  I 
believe  in  the  biblical  viewpoint,  you  know. 

T: 

Which  is  what? 

Emmitt : 

Revenge  sayeth  the  Lord. 

T: 

In  other  words  you  don’t  believe  that  anyone  should  take 
another  man’s  life,  state  or  otherwise. 

Emmitt : 

Wo,  sir.  I don't  think  the  state  should  take  another  man’s 
life . 

T: 

All  right.  Donnell? 

Donnell : 

I believe  that  a person  who  takes  another  life,  that  his 
life  should  be  taken. 

T: 

Regardless  of  the  circumstances? 

Donnell : 

No  matter  what.  He's  still  taken  someone’s  life. 

Ira : 

How  about  you're  scuffling  and  you  accidentally  kill  somebody. 

Donnell : 

Shouldn't  be  scuffling. 

Jerry: 

Say  he  was  driving  down  the  road  and  his  brakes  failed  and  he 
smacks  into  somebody  cause  his  brakes  don't  work  and  he  kills 
them. 

Donnell : 

He  shoulda  knowed. 

T: 

This  is  true.  I find  the  only  ones  who  don't  believe  in 
capital  punishment  are  those  who  are  facing  trial  for  murder, 
(general  laughter) 
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Jerry: 

Shoot  no . 

T: 

All  right. 

Jerry : 

I think  it  should  be  the  way  it  is  now.  Those  people  on 
death  row  should  go  ahead  and  face  it. 

Alan: 

How  about  if  those  people  on  death  row,  they  found  a drug 
that  could  wipe  out  their  memories  and  make  them  good  people 
and  producing  citizens  with  a drug  and  they  won't  even  be 
aware  of  the  past?  It  changes  their  whole  mind  over. 

Jerry: 

They  still  stood  trial.  They  still  took  a life.  Well,  ... 
I don't  know.  If  they  could  make  it  back  up. 

Delbert : 

You  can't  make  up  another  life. 

Joe : 

I don't  think  they  should.  That  would  be  just  like  taking 
over  somebody's  body. 

T: 

Joe,  do  you  have  a sister?  There's  some  old  man,  say  a drunk 
75  years  old.  You  could  say  a dirty  old  man,  he  attacks  her 
and  kills  her.  You  go  out  and  kill  him.  The  point  is  you 
killed  him  and  you  are  responsible  under  law  for  murder  one. 

Joe : 

That's  right. 

T: 

Should  you  give  your  life  then? 

Joe : 

That's  right  because  I took  the  law  into  my  own  hands.  He 
should  have  been  executed. 

Alan: 

Why  should  the  state  be  willing  to  take  your  life?  Why  do 
they  punish  criminals?  To  defend  society  against  you,  right? 
So  that  you  don't  go  out  and  commit  the  same  crime.  Would 
you  go  out  and  commit  the  same  crime? 

Joe : 

If  I had  to. 

Alan: 

If  you  defended  your  sister's  honor  because  you  went  out  and 
killed  this  man  what  do  they  have  to  defend?  What  are  they 
defending  against? 

T: 

He  has  a good  point  there. 

Alan: 

Your  act  is  so  justifiable  that  it  places  you  against  any 
norms,  any  standards  of  conduct. 

Joe : 

You  mean  that  what  I did  was  right? 

Alan : 

You  say  you  think  that  they  have  a right  to  take  your  life, 
but  what  is  society  defending  itself  against?  Because  they 
fear  that  you  will  go  out  and  take  someone  elses  life? 

Joe : 

No. 
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Alan  : 

Then  why  should  your  life  he  taken,  because  you  killed 
another  man? 

Jerry: 

You  shouldn't  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands. 

Leonard: 

It  would  he  a mad  house  with  everybody  running  around. . . 

Jerry : 

. . .Where  would  you  draw  the  line?  If  you  went  and  stole  a 
dollar  from  my  other  brother,  would  this  give  me  a right 
to  kill  you? 

Alan : 

This  is  the  ideal,  you  just  stated  that  it  was  wrong  for 
another  man  to  kill  another  man  no  matter  what.  That  we 
shouldn't  kill  each  other,  right? 

Joe : 

No,  I didn't  say  that. 

J erry : 

He  didn't  say  that,  Alan. 

T: 

I think  that  you  agreed  that  the  ideal  would  be  rehabilitation 
He  brought  up  a very  important  point  here  we  have  been 
neglecting.  Is  the  purpose  of  capital  punishment  for  pro- 
tection of  society  or  for  revenge? 

Alan: 

You've  got  to  decide  why  society  is  going  to  take  your  life 
and  if  they  were  going  to  take  Joe's  life  for  killing  that 
man,  I disagree  with  them.  I'd  be  dead  set  against  it  if 
they  were  using  the  basis  that  they  were  defending  society 
against  Joe.  I'd  say  they  were  wrong.  Because  I would  say 
that  what  he  did  was  absolutely  right.  I don't  care  what 
anybody  says,  because  I know  that  I'd  do  the  same  thing. 

Jerry: 

Look  here,  Alan,  suppose  that  he... 

Alan: 

...He  said  that  he  killed  your  sister... 

Jerry: 

. . .Listen. . . 

T: 

...Quiet  everybody.'  One  at  a time.' 

Joe : 

He  killed  my  sister,  so  I killed  him,  so  how's  his  brother 
going  to  feel  about  it?  He's  gonna  kill  me.  What  is  this, 
the  person  with  the  biggest  family  survives? 

Alan : 

There's  only  one  alternative  that  before  you  get  to  him  they 
take  his  life. 

Jerry : 

Who  does? 

Alan : 

That's  the  irony  of  it. 

Jerry: 

You  said  before  that  the  state  would  have  to  stay  out  of  it. 
You  just  said. . . 
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Alan: 

...I  didn’t  say  that  it  should  go  on  but  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  conscience. 

Joe : 

There 'd  just  be  a bunch  of  people  hiding  behind  busnes 
shooting  the  next  person  that  goes  by. 

Leonard : 

That's  the  way  my  grandpa  lived. 

Alan: 

It  sure  as  hell  would  make  you  aware  of  the  other  guy's 
presence  though. 

Jerry : 

Do  you  want  to  live  like  that? 

T: 

We're  looking  at  this  again  from  our  own  viewpoints  and  in 
looking  at  our  own  viewpoints  we're  failing  to  look  at  the 
ideal  situation.  The  question  came  up  and  I haven't  heard 
an  answer  yet.  Is  the  purpose  of  capital  punishment  to  pro- 
tect society  or  for  revenge? 

Leonard: 

You  can't  live  by  ideals. 

Jerry: 

He's  right.  The  ideal  might  be  unrealistic. 

T: 

Maybe,  but  we  can  work  towards  it,  can't  we? 

Jerry : 

While  we 're  working  towards  it  what  will  happen? 

T: 

Forty  years  ago,  if  you  told  somebody  that  we  were  going  to 
have  a nationwide  pension  for  old  people  to  retire,  they'd 
have  laughed  at  you  and  told  you  that  this  is  socialistic 
and  impossible.  Yet,  today  we  have  social  security. 

Joe : 

It's  socialistic. 

T: 

It's  social  security.  I'm  not  going  to  argue  about  whether 
it's  right  or  wrong.  Things  do  change.  When  I was  a boy 
you'd  never  sell  me  on  the  idea  of  an  atomic  bomb.  You  kids 
have  never  known  life  without  one. 

Joe: 

A while  ago  when  we  were  talking  about  when  you  get  in  a 
fight  with  your  brother  you  get  such  a rage  inside  of  you 
that  it  just  comes  instantly.  Well  if  somebody  came  and  told 
me  that  my  sister  was  just  killed  well  you  don't  think.  When 
you  guys  were  talking  it  sounded  like  you  wouldn't  even  have 
that  feeling,  Alan.  If  I didn't  kill  him. 

Alan : 

There's  a lot  of  factors.  I think  that  now  we've  got  to  find 
out  hew  do  we  work  toward  the  ideal. 

T: 

This  is  what  we  have  to  do.  We  can't  just  sit  there  and  hash 
out  our  ideas,  we  have  to  temper  our  ideas. 

Leonard : 

What  if  there's  no  ideal? 
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Jerry: 

T: 

Leonard : 


What  if  there ' s no  way  that . . . 

...We  have  to  design  a course  of  action. 

How  can  you  design  one  when  it's  impossible,  that's  what  he's 
trying  to  say. 


The  hell  rang  and  ended  the  period. 
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PHASE  III  - GROUP  C 

This  is  a transcribed  account  of  Group  C entering  Phase  III  of 
the  discipline  of  practical  judgment:  Adaptation  of  the  Ideas 

Employed  to  the  Claims  of  the  Situation  as  a Whole. 

Group  C selected  as  their  first  problem  the  problem  of  riots. 
This  transcription  commences  on  the  eighth  meeting,  activity  period, 
Monday,  May  19,  19 69. 

The  members  of  the  group  consist  of  three  white  males:  Fred, 

Max,  and  Mike;  three  black  males:  Albert,  Johnny,  and  Donnell;  three 

white  females:  Barbara,  Debbie,  and  Julie;  and  three  black  females: 

Alma,  Joyce,  and  Lillian. 


T: 

We’re  short  someone  - who's  that? 

Lillian: 

Albert's  absent  today. 

Debbie : 

Here's  Max. 

T: 

All  right.  We  discussed  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  that 
one  of  the  contributing  causes  of  riots  is  what? 

Fred: 

Wot  being  heard. 

T: 

Wot  being  heard.  And  we  claimed  that  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  prevent  riots  is  what? 

Max : 

The  ideal  situation  is  free  and  open  discussion. 

T: 

Good.  We  discussed  some  of  the  aspects  leading  to  not  being 
heard  too.  What  are  some  of  these?  Any  ideas? 

Mike : 

Somebody  don't  want  to  listen  to  somebody  standing  on  the 
street  corner  griping  about  something. 

T: 

Well,  people  often  get  ideas  heard  that  way.  Look  at  Christ 
How  did  he  get  his  ideas  accepted? 

Max: 

He  went  around  preaching. . . 

Mike : 

. . .preached  in  synagogs  or  something,  not  on  the  street 
corner . 

T: 

Everybody  called  him  a radical. 

Mike : 

He's  different. 

T: 

Well,  how  about  those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence? 

Mike : 

Yea,  but  they  were  old  men. 

T: 

Oh.'  oh.'  watch  out  now.'  Many  of  them  were  my  age  or  younger. 
They  were  radicals . Ideas  can  only  be  accepted  by  listening 
to  them.  Ideas  have  to  be  heard  and  then  if  they  are  good 
will  they  be  accepted.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can  bring 
about  change. 

Mike : 

How  about  all  those  rad.icals  on  the  campuses? 

T: 

Have  you  heard  their  ideas? 

Max: 

They  want  to  run  the  show. 

T: 

All  of  them?  Are  all  of  their  ideas  kookie? 

Barbara : 

A lot  of  them. 

T: 

Maybe.  How  can  we  tell  the  good  ones  from  the  bad? 

Max: 

Hear  them  discuss  it.  Free  and  open  discussion. 

T: 

Right.  The  first  situation  then,  as  you  people  pointed  out 
is  that  we  don't  listen  to  people.  And  we're  not  being  heard 
so  we  create  a disturbance  or  riot. 

Max: 

The  wrong  ones . 

T: 

How  can  you  tell  who  are  the  wrong  ones , Max? 

Max: 

Well,  you  just  do.  On  the  news  they'll  have, ...  Oh, .. .people, 
you  know,  telling  how  bad  they  are  but  then  they  won't  tell 
who  the  people  are  rioting  about,  what  they  feel. 

m • 
a.  . 

You  mean  censorship? 

Max: 

Well,  no  sir,  like  this.  Someone  will  say  what  they're  doing, 
and  why  they're  doing  it  and  then  they  ain't  got  no  reason  to 
do  it  and  then  the  rioters  don't  get  a chance  to  talk  about  it 
on  T.V.  They  just  won't  let  'em.  They  hardly  ever  do  anyway. 

T: 

I see.  You  mean  the  ones  engaged  in  the  rioting  don't  have 
a chance  to  speak  their  piece  or  tell  why  they  are  rioting. 

Max: 

Yes  sir. 

T: 

Well,  how  could  you  people  here,  here  in  this  room,  set  up  a 
program  of  action  or  plan  for  the  school  to  insure  that  you 

would  be  heard?  How  could  you  plan  a way  so  that  you,  who 
aren't  being  heard,  lead  the  way  to  free  and  open  discussion? 


Mike : 

The  only  way,  we  here, . . uh, .. .the  only  way  w re  can  get  a 
little  bit  of  freedom  is  to  get  rid  of  the  school  board. 
They're  only  going  to  sit  there  and,...  veto  anything  we 
start  trying. 

T: 

Have  you  ever  tried  presenting  the  school  board  with  facts? 

Mike : 

Yea,  we  tried  presenting  them  with  facts  before.  Course 
half  of  them  dropped  out  of  school  and  can't  read  the  facts. 

Fred: 

You  got  facts  in  there? 

Mike : 

I don't  know.  I was  just  making  smart  remarks. 

T: 

What  did  you  ask  Fred?  I didn't  hear  it. 

Fred : 

I asked  him  if  he  got  facts  on  what  he  said  about  the  school 
board  or  were  they  implied? 

T: 

Good  reply.  Check  on  his  statement.  All  right,  how  could 
he  check  on  that  statement? 

Mike : 

Look  up  their  record. 

T: 

Right.'  Now  how  could  we  set  up  a course  of  action  right 
here  in  this  school? 

Max: 

Discussion  groups?  Like  this? 

T: 

What  would  these  discussion  groups  consist  of  though? 

Max: 

Try  to  find  out  what  they  really  want About  the 

schedule . . . 

Fred: 

. . .discussing. . . 

Lillian: 

. . .Telling  what  your  opinion  is  .... 

T: 

Could  you  people  set  the  format  for  these  discussion  groups 
in  this  school? 

Alma : 

Could  we  do  what? 

T: 

Could  you  people  set  the  format  for  these  discussion  groups? 
The  -way  they  will  work?  After  this,  you  people  should  have 
a pretty  good  idea  of  how  to  run  a discussion  group.  This  is 
partly  what  this  training  is  for.  How  to  discuss  things. 

Fred: 

Just  so  they  don't  forget  by  next  year. 

Mike : 


Max: 

T: 

Mike : 

T: 

Max: 
Debb  ie : 

T: 

T: 

Max: 

T: 

Mike : 
Max: 
Mike  : 

T: 

Mike  : 
Fred: 

T: 
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The  trouble  is  that  next  year  we  probably  won’t  be  in  any 
classes  or  anything  where  discussion  groups  will  be  useful. 

You  all  might  not  but  we  will. 


It's  possible  that  you  might  have  discussion  groups.  You 
started  them  earlier  this  year  but  no  one  knew  how  to 
participate  in  them.  Now  there  are  some  trained  people.  . One 
reason  they  might  not  have  worked  out  was  that  they  focused 
on  one  issue  only. 

Yea,  race. 

That's  right.  It  was  race  only. 

When  did  they  have  these  discussion  groups? 

They  had  them  starting  this  year.  People  from  different 
races  and  all.  Met  in  the  activity  period. 

What  can  you  people  do  to  legitimacize  or  start  a discussion 
group  that  will  give  people  a chance  to  be  heard? 


A chance  to  discuss  ideas . 


Like  us,  for  the  whole  school? 

Urn  huh  (assent).  For  the  whole  school. 

What's  wrong  with  having  a series  of  'em? 

Yea.  Have  different  groups. 

But  what  good  is  it  going  to  do  to  discuss  with  each  other? 
You  need  someone  to  do  it  for  you. 

Well,  this  group  that  met  last  period  has  already  presented 
a list  of  recommendations  to  Mr.  McGill  and  they  were  ac- 
cepted. 

That's  what  I mean,  how  can  we  discuss  it  with  Mr.  McGill? 

We  have  to  discuss  it  first  and  make  an  outline  of  what  we 
want  to  present. 

That's  right. 


Max: 

T: 

T: 

T: 


Julie : 


Julie : 
Mike : 

Max: 
Fred: 
Debbie 
Mike : 

T: 

Mike : 
T: 

Max: 

T: 

Max: 
Mike : 
T: 


Then  you  have  to  have  a group  to  discuss  it  between  your- 
selves first.  Between  each  other. 

Right . 


What  else  can  you  do  to  get  these  groups  going,  or  what 
else  can  you  do,  period? 


What's  to  prevent  you  from  asking  a teacher  to  sponsor  a 
group  or  a series  of  groups  once  a week  or  meeting  to  debate 
and  discuss  issues  the  school  wants? 

Wo  one  wants  to  get  in  a group.  They  don't  want  to  give  up 
activity  period. 

You  mean  you'd  rather  sit  around  and  gripe  about  it? 

Yep. 

You  get  more  pleasure  out  of  it  that  way.  Just  gripe  about 
it. 

Let  everybody  know  what  you  think  about  it. 

Yea,  but  what  good  comes  out  of  it? 

You  ain't  gonna  get  nothing  done  anyway. 

I'd  just  rather  sit  around  and  gripe  about  it.  You  get 
pleasure  just  griping.  We  don't  have  to  do  nothing  about 
it.  Nothing  gets  done  anyway. 

You  can't  name  anybody  who  got  something  done? 

You  mean  that  lady  who  got  praying  stopped  in  schools? 

Um  huh  (assent).  She  got  something  changed,  whether  or  not 
you  agree  with  it.  She  didn't  just  sit  around  and  gripe 
about  it. 

Wo  one  agrees  with  it. 

It  was  changed  though  wasn't  it? 

They  shouldn't  have  dGne  that. 

She  thinks  she's  a big  deal. 

She  does  have  a dirty  mouth.  I heard  her  speak.  More  four 
letter  words . I 've  never  heard  more  four  letter  words  in  my 


life  from  a lady,  when  she  spoke  at  the  university.  Still, 
they  let  her  talk.  She  has  a right  to  be  heard.  By 
letting  her  talk  it  did  more  good  than  by  not  letting  her 
talk.  Everybody  commented  about  what  a clown  she  was.  But 
she  did  present  certain  basic  facts  to  the  court  and  they 

had  to  go  along  with  her  facts Joyce,  what  would  you 

make  changes  in?  How  would  you  change  things? 

Joyce: 

I can't  make  no  changes. 

Max: 

You  might  make  a change. 

T: 

Barbara,  what  changes  would  you  try  to  make?  What  would 
you  discuss? 

Barbara : 

Dances.  I'd  let  us  have  dances. 

T: 

This  is  a funny  thing.  I've  heard  this  whole  school  talk 
about  dances.  The  school  is  united  on  dances.  The  whole 
school. 

Max: 

You  didn't  hear  about  them? 

T: 

Sure  I heard  about  them.  The  whole  school  knows  about  them. 
Every  group  I've  talked  to  talks  about  them,  and  gripes  about 
this.  I'll  ask  you  one  question:  you  saw  the  school  board 

once  and  what  happened  after  that? 

Max: 

No  one  called  in  or  something  like  that? 

T: 

No  one  has  tried  to  do  anything  about  it  since  that  day. 

Debbie: 

It's  right  now  just  like  it  was.  They  was  gonna  call  off  the 
prom  too. 

T: 

I have  some  ideas  as  to  how  you  could  go  about  it. 

Max: 

How? 

Fred : 

Tell  us .' 

Debbie : 

You  get  in  and  fight  'em. 

Mike : 

You  can't  fight  city  hall. 

T: 

You  can't? 

Fred: 

Winning  is  very  rare. 

T: 

How  about  Sam  Yorty  out  in  L.A.?  They  sure  fought  him. 

Max: 

They  had  to  riot  to  do  that. 

T: 

They  didn't  have  to  riot.  They  presented  basic  facts. 
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Mike : 

How'd  they  present  them,  walk  up  and  down  in  front  of  him? 

Debb  ie : 

We  did. 

T: 

What  basic  facts  did  you  present? 

Debb ie : 

They  told  us  to  have  a trial  dance  and  we  did  and  it  was  a 
great  dance,  one  of  the  best  we've  ever  had.  Then  they  said 
it  turned  out  wrong.  There  wasn't  no  fights  or  nothing. 

T: 

I understand  the  school  board  member  who  attended  said  it 
turned  out  fine. 

Debt)  ie : 

He  did. 

Max: 

He  said  it  turned  out  fine  and  then  he  voted  against  any  more. 

Johnny : 

The  students  got  up  a petition. 

T: 

How  many  had  parents  sign  the  petition? 

Debbie : 

We  did.  We  all  signed  it. 

Max: 

My  whole  class  signed  it. 

T: 

How  many  parents  signed  it? 

T: 

How  many  took  the  petition  out  into  the  county?  You  have 
ovei-  6,000  people  in  this  county. ....  How  many  went  out  and 
had  the  voters  sign? 

Max: 

Well , . . . a couple  of  em  went  out 

Barbara : 

Hone  of  us  thought  they'd  sign. 

Mike : 

I never  even  filled  out  my  petition. 

T: 

See,  you  evidently  didn't  care  enough. 

Mike : 

I lost  it. 

Joyce : 

Mostly  parents  went  to  the  school  board  though. 

T: 

Did  your  parents  go  to  the  school  board? 

Joyce: 

Ho  sir.  but, 

T: 

Go  ahead,  say  it. 

Joyce : 

Mostly  these  old  people  go  to  the  school  board. 

T: 

Debbie,  did  your  parents  go  to  the  school  board? 

Debbie : 
T: 

Debb  ie : 
Max: 

T: 

Mike : 

T: 

Mike : 

T: 

Mike : 

T: 

Mike : 
Fred: 

Mike : 
Max: 

Fred: 

Max: 

T: 

Debbie : 
T: 

T: 


Yes,  sir. 

Did  they  voice  their  opinion? 
No,  sir. 

They  sat  there  and  watched. 


Did  your  folks  call,  Mike? 


.About  what,  dances? 

Urn  huh  (assent). 

My  folks  could  care  less  about  dances.  He  don't  care  if 
the  school  ever  does  anything.  He's  illiterate. 

(laughter) 

If  you  don't  care  enough  to  have  your  folks  call,  how  do 
you  expect  anybody  else  to  care? 

Say,  listen  here,  If  I told  my  dad,  "say  dad,  call  and  ask 
the  school  board  to  have  a dance,"  you're  talking  about,... 
never  mind. 

Then  how  can  a person  be  heard? 

Riots .' 

No.'  I thought  you  were  against  riots,  Mike.  A while  ago 
you  said  you  didn't  believe  in  riots. 

Well...  I was  just  trying  to  make  a joke. 

Well,  riots  is  what  they  are  trying  to  do  anyway.  You  gotta 
get  out  and  tell  them  about  it  anyway  before,... 

Tell  who  about  it? 

Them  who  can  do  something  about  it  before  you  can  get  out  into 
the  streets  and  riot. 

Just  tell  them  about  it  or  what? 

Present  them  with  the  facts. 

You  have  to  present  facts.  Right.  What  else  do  you  have  to 
do?  You  have  to  present  these  facts  in  line  with  what? 


What's  the  first  thing  you  do  in  here  in  line  with  any 
problem  or  conflict? 


the  ideal  situation.' 


Max: 

Oh.'  the  ideal  situation.' 

Mike : 

Yea.  The  ideal. 

T: 

Good.  Present  facts  as  they  deal  with  the  present  and  what 
you  are  aiming  for.  The  ideal.  Let's  project  this  even 
further  towards  your  problem.  Let's  point  this  towards  what 
I think  is  the  ideal.  Do  you  all  agree  that  all  races  should 
get  along  together? 

Max: 

That  should  be,  but  that  ain't  the  ideal. 

T: 

What  would  be  the  ideal  to  you? 

Max: 

Where  everyone  got  along  together.  Cause  you  got  it  even  in 
your  own  race  where  people  don't  get  along  together. 

T: 

All  right.  This  to  you  would  be  the  ideal  situation. 

Max: 

Yes  sir. 

T: 

Well,  let's  see.  What  is  the  school  board  worried  about 
primarily,  about  holding  dances? 

Max: 

Well,  if  the  parents  will  get  along  with  them,  with  holding 
dances . 

T: 

What  are  the  parents  worried  about? 

Barbara : 

Well,  they  didn't  believe  it  and  they  didn't  want  it.  Didn't 
want  the  kids  to. 

T: 

To  what? 

Barbara : 

To  dance . 

T: 

Is  that  the  reason  or  were  they  afraid  of  interracial 
troubles? 

Alma : 

The  reaction  to  us  being  here. 

Debbie : 

They  saw  the  colored  and  white  together. 

T: 

You  mean  they  had  a reaction  to  black  and  white  at  a dance 
together,  right? 

Debbie : 

They  just  felt,  ...that,  well  the  way  they  thought.  They're 
so  prejudiced  that  they  just  thought  everybody  else  was  too. 

T: 

Now  we're  getting  down  to  the  facts  of  the  present  situation. 
If  this  was  the  issue,  what  would  be  the  ideal  situation  for 
this  one  small  issue. 
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Max: 

Dances  ? 

T: 

No,  I don’t  believe  it's  quite  that  simple.  How  about  the 
ideal  situation  between  the  races.  Don't  make  the  end  you 
want  become  the  end.  Use  the  end  you  want  to  become  the 
ideal  situation. 

Mike : 

Everybody  not  fighting  each  other? 

T: 

All  right,  that  could  be.  Everyone  not  fighting  each  other. 
Everyone  getting  along  together.  Right?  Does  the  school 
board  believe  this? 

Barbara : 

No. 

T: 

Well,  they  must  believe  partly  in  it.  They  integrated  the 
schools . 

Johnny: 

But  they  won ' t let  us  have  dances . 

T: 

All  right.  What's  the  next  step  then? 

Mike : 

Tell  them  how  they  was  wrong. 

T: 

How  can  you  show  them  how  they  were  wrong? 

Max: 

Show  them  how  well  we  get  along.  We  don't  have  fights  here 
in  school. 

T: 

Good.  There  you  have  a basic  fact,  don't  you? 

Max: 

Oh  I get  it,  what  you  mean  by  present  situation  facts. 

T: 

Good.  Were  there  problems  at  the  first  dance? 

Several : 

No. 

Max: 

That  was  the  first  and  only  dance. 

T: 

You  are  having  a prom  coming  up,  the  junior-senior  prom? 

Alma : 

This  Friday  night  if  they  don't  cancel  it. 

T: 

But  the  basic  reason  was  this,  wasn't  it?  (T.  wrote  on  board 
"Racial  Fears"). 

(general  agreement) 

T: 

The  ideal  situation,  as  someone  said,  is  harmony.  Harmony 
between  the  races . 

Max: 

I get  it.  Use  dances  as  a stepping  stone  to... 
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Debbie: 

...yea,  getting  along  between  races. 

T: 

How  could  you  use  dances  as  a stepping  stone? 

Max: 

It's  just  another  way  that  we  have  to  get  along  with  the 
others . 

Barbara : 

Have  more  and  we'll  just  show  'em. 

T: 

All  right. 

Barbara : 

Show  them  that  we  could  get  along. 

T: 

Right.'  You  are  showing  them  now  that  you  get  along  in  school 
together.  (T.  wrote  the  ways  they  get  along  on  the  board 
as  students  said  them  aloud) 

Max: 

We  get  along  at  the  last  dance. 

Mike : 

Football  games . 

Alma : 

All  sports . 

T: 

Can  you  see  some  concrete  facts  taking  place  now  that  you 
can  present  to  them? 

Max: 

We  got  a better  reason  than  they  do  to  cut  them  out  (sic). 

T: 

What? 

Max : 

They  had,  no  really,  they  didn't  have  their  reason  based  on 
real  known  facts.  Cause  we  got  more  facts  than  they  do. 

T: 

If  you  put  these  all  in  line  with  racial  harmony  as  the 
open  goal,  you  can  always  say  that  to  achieve  this  harmony 
we  must  use  other  things  besides  straight,  in-school  activities 
You  need  more  experiences.  You  can  use  then,  as  a stepping 
stone,  these  activities.  If  you  are  going  to  achieve  racial, 
harmony  we  must  learn  to  get  along  in  all  situations.  Right? 

Fred: 

Yea.  And  dances  are  a situation  too. 

T: 

Therefore,  you  are  using  dances  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but 
as  a way  to  this  end.  (pointing  to  blackboard  - racial 
harmony ) 

T: 

You  can  use  it  as  a needed  educational  experience. 

Max: 

You  mean  the  school  should  supply  us  with  educational  experi- 
ences so  we  can  also  learn  how  to  get  along  with  others. 

T: 

Right.  This  is  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  school  from 
kindergarten  up.  This  is  using  dances  not  as  an  end,  but  as 
a means  to  an  end.  School  is  not  an  end,  but  a means  to  an 
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Max: 

T: 

Max: 

T: 

Debb  ie : 

m . 


end  - your  education.  This  is  one  thing  that  you  can  do 
with  anything  that  has  to  do  with  riots , Take  some  con- 
crete example,  instead  of  focusing  upon  stopping  riots, 
focus  upon  the  injustice,  if  it  is  there,  that  causes  the 
riots.  You  feel  the  school  hoard  has  been  unjust.  Is 
this  right? 

Yes  sir. 

So  don't  sit  hack  with  your  tail  between  your  legs  but 
search  for  the  facts  you  can  give  them. 

What  should  we  do  then,  get  a list  of  all  that  stuff  up 
there  and  then  go  talk  to  them?  Sort  of  like  a petition. 

Well,  something  like  that.  But  how  many  names  should  you 
have  on  a petition?  Probably  less  than  10$  of  the  people 
voted  in  the  last  election.  All  you  have  to  do  is  get  at 
least  10$  of  those  who  voted  in  the  last  election  to  make 
them  reconsider. 

You  don't  want  us  kids  on  it.  Get  the  parents.  They  won't 
listen  to  us  kids  but  they  have  to  listen  to  the  parents. 

Bell  rang  ending  period. 

That's  right.  Most  adults  regard  you  as  just  kids.  Get 
the  parents  behind  you.  We'll  continue  this  tomorrow. 
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PHASE  IV  - GROUP  D 


This  is  a transcribed  account  of  Group  D entering  and  completing 
phase  F7  of  the  discipline  of  practical  judgment:  Fusion  of  the  Ideal 

and  Existent  in  a program  of  Action. 

Group  D selected  as  their  first  problem  that  of  drugs  and  drug 
misuse.  This  transcription  commences  on  the  fifth  meeting,  period 
five.  May  9th,  1969-  It  is  continued  into  the  sixth  meeting.  May  13, 
1969.  Parts  of  the  sixth  meeting  have  been  eliminated.  The  eliminated 
parts  are  discussions  concerning  phase  I of  the  next  problem  selected 
by  the  group  for  study. 

Group  D consists  of  three  white  males:  Jerry,  Jimmy,  and  Kerry; 

three  black  males:  Bennie,  Kato,  and  Paul;  three  white  females: 

Barbara,  Jackie,  and  Marian;  and  three  black  females:  Mamie,  Odessa, 

and  Susie. 

T:  Yesterday  you  kids  didn't  want  to  talk  so  much  or  share 

ideas  with  the  others . The  idea  of  this  experiment  is  to 
test  out  a new  way  to  teach,  a way  that  tries  to  get  or  help 
students  get  involved  in  what  is  going  on  around  them  and 
help  to  solve  conflicts  that  come  up  in  society.  I was 
wondering  if  you  know  why  on  Thursday  you  didn't  want  to 
talk  too  much.  Are  you  afraid  of  the  tape  recorder,  afraid 
that  you'll  say  something  that  will  embarrass  you? 


Kerry:  I'm  afraid  I'll  say  something  wrong. 

T:  As  you  all  know,  no  one  will  hear  this  tape  except  me  and 

maybe  my  professors  at  the  university.  The  other  night  I 
tried  listening  while  I was  typing  the  tapes  and  found  that 
it's  very  hard  to  really  understand  what  was  said.  I have 
to  play  the  tapes  over  and  over  to  really  make  out  what  was 
said.  As  you  know,  all  I do  is  type  them  and  get  some  of 
them  ready  to  put  into  the  back  of  my  book. 

As  you  know,  since  this  is  a new  type  of  teaching  we 
have  to  make  sure  it  works.  Can  you  give  me  some  suggestions 
to  help  involve  you  more? 


Marian:  Maybe  we're  afraid  to  speak  up  because  our  ideas  might  not 

be  good. 
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Sus ie : 

We’re  afraid  of  -what  the  others  might  think. 

T: 

By  the  way,  where  are  the  others? 

Several : 

Track  meet. 

T: 

Oh  yes,  that's  right.  Well  let's  continue  on 

Kerry : 

I think  they're  afraid  or  don't  want  to  say  why  they  think 
what  they  think. 

Jerry: 

They're  afraid  to  say  the  wrong  answer.  They  don't  know 
what  the  right  answer  is . 

T: 

On  many  of  these  topics  there  are  no  right  answers , just  the 
ideal  answer.  There  are  two  sides  to  everything  that  we've 
talked  about.  Are  you  afraid  to  speak  up  in  class  with  the 
wrong  answer?  Does  the  teacher  criticize  you  when  you  give 
the  wrong  answer? 

Barbara : 

There  are  more  kids  in  class  and  more  students  than  teachers 
than  in  this  group. 

T: 

Have  I criticized  you  when  you  say  the  wrong  answer? 

Jackie: 

Ho,  I haven't  heard  you  say  we  say  anything  wrong  at  all.  It’s 
like  you  don't  care  if  we  say  the  wrong  thing. 

T: 

Should  I?  Should  I judge  if  your  ideas  are  bad?  I try  to 
correct  your  facts . 

Jackie : 

Well That  way  we  would  know  if  we're  right  or  not.  This 

way  we  don't  knew  if  what  we  are  saying  is  right. 

Jerry: 

Yea,  but  you  said  there  are  no  wrong  answers,  it's  what  we 
think  is  right.  Everything  is  what  is  ideal.  This  can't 
be  true. 

T: 

Ho,  everything  is  not  ideal.  We  may  never  reach  the  ideal  - 
but  we  can  try.  Jerry,  should  students,  or  anybody,  riot? 

Jerry: 

No,  sir. 

T: 

Ho  one  should  riot  or  demonstrate? 

Jerry: 

Ho,  sir.  Hever. 

T: 

Then  is  that  an  ideal? 

Jerry : 

I guess  so. ' 

T: 

What  if  the  bosses  don't  let  you  work  half  of  the  time.  I 
mean  by  this  that  you  have  a job  and  they  decide  they  can 
get  someone  else  cheaper? 
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Marian: 

You  mean  that  instead  of  giving  you  the  job  they  fire  you 
and  then  hire  someone  else? 

T * 

That's  right...,. 

Jackie : 

That's  different.  The  law  says  they  can't  do  that.  The 
employers  can't  fire  you  for  striking. 

T: 

Yes,  but  in  the  1930's  people  first  started  striking  and  there 
were  riots , This  was  before  there  were  unions  and  the 
federal  law.  The  men  were  rioting  because  they  wanted  a 
better  life.  Are  these  riots  okay? 

T: 

What  I wanted  to  get  across  to  you  is  that  riots  or  demon- 
strations, while  bad,  once  in  a while  are  the  only  way  to  get 
things  done.  You  could  call  the  Revolutionary  War  a riot 
against  England  but  what  is  a better  way  to  get  things  done 
than  rioting? 

Barbara : 

Discussion? 

T: 

That's  right.  Discussion  and  persuasion.  That's  what  I'm 
trying  to  teach  you  here.  How  to  discuss  and  find  an  answer 
that's  right  for  everybody  to  prevent  riots. 

That's  why  it  is  so  important  that  this  method  of  settling 
controversy  should  be  taught.  But  all  the  bugs  have  to  be 
worked  out.  That's  why  I'm  asking  you  these  questions.  How* 
can  we  open  up  the  discussion  in  this  group.  My  all  male  and 
all  female  groups  discuss  better  than  the  groups  where  both 
boys  and  girls  are  in  it. 

Odessa: 

Maybe  some  of  us  don't  know  enough  about  the  subject  to 
discuss  it. 

T: 

Ideally,  to  be  true,  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  you  every 
day  for  a whole  year  like  a regular  class.  Then  we  could 
assign  regular  readings  so  you  could  learn  about  the  questions. 
But  of  course  you  realize  that  in  our  society  there  are  no 
single  right  answers.  That's  why  there's  so  much  rioting. 
Everybody  thinks  his  answer  is  right  and  when  they  discuss 
it  with  others  no  one  wants  to  change.  That's  why  in  this 
type  of  discussion,  what  is  the  first  thing  I asked  you  to  do? 

Kerry : 

Find  the  ideal  situation? 

T: 

That's  right,  try  to  find  the  ideal  situation  and  then  work 
towards  that  instead  of  anyone's  own  idea.  And  also  that's 
why  I ask  you  to  look  up  other  articJ.es  instead  of  just  what 

I bring.  How  many  of  you  have  looked  up  other  articles? 

Okay.  Mamie,  what  do  you  suggest. 
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Mamie:  I guess  just  pub  those  kids  in  groups  who  like  to  talk  about 

anything . 

T:  Could  I ask  a personal  question?  Is  it  "because  you  and 

Odessa  and  Susie  don't  want  to  talk  in  front  of  whites  "be- 
cause of  your  race? 

Odessa  and  Mamie:  No...  not  exactly. 

T:  Do  you  whites  don't  want  to  talk  in  front  of  the  "blacks? 

Kerry:  No,  that  isn't  so. 

T:  You  aren't  afraid  to  expose  your  attitudes  in  front  of  the 

blacks? 

Kerry  and  Jerry:  Nope. 


T:  Do  any  of  you  have  any  other  ideas  to  help  the  discussion? 

If  this  really  works , can  you  think  of  all  the  kids 

in  school  learning  about  the  issues  facing  our  country  by 
discussion,  instead  of  a lecture  giving  only  the  teacher's 
viewpoint? 

(General  laughter.) 

Kerry:  They  might  not  want  to  talk  because  they're  not  just  sure  of 

what  you  want  as  an  answer. 

T:  I don't  care.  I don't  want  my  right  answer.  We  can't  discuss 

any  ideas  until  we  hear  it.  Only  by  sharing  ideas  can  we  see 
if  they're  any  good  or  not Well  getting  back  to  the  dis- 

cussion. We're  working  on  drugs  in  here.  The  possibility  of 
what  you  are  working  on  in  here  could  be  built  into  a unit  to 
be  taught  in  a regular  class.  What  I'd  like  to  have  you  do 
is  set  up  a program  telling  what  you  should  do  in  this  school 
to  prevent  a problem  or  solve  the  problem  that  you  have  said 
you  want  to  talk  about.  You  kids  would  be  surprised  how  the 
principals  and  the  teachers  are  willing  to  wait  until  you 
kids  come  to  them  with  a problem  and  a possible  solution. 

Odessa:  Yea,  but  what  if  they  don't  listen? 

T:  Have  you  ever  tried? Then  don't  worry  about  that  'til 

it  happens . Go  to  them  with  some  concrete  ideas  as  to  what 
is  wrong  and  some  concrete  ideas  as  to  how  it  cou3_d  be  solved. 
Then  see  what  happens.  Most  schools  want  the  kids  involved 
in  their  own  education.  They  want  you  involved. 

What  do  you  think,  Jerry,  about  the  drug  problem?  What  do  you 
think  the  school  should  do?  What  do  you  want  them  to  do? 
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Jerry: 

Well,  better  education,  maybe  they  could  get  a speaker. 

T: 

What  class  would  you  put  the  drugs  in?  Where  would  you 
study  the  problem? 

Barbara : 

Well  you  could  put  it  in  the  science  classes. 

T: 

Does  everybody  take  science  or  biology? 

Several : 

Most  everybody. 

Marian: 

Everybody  takes  English  or  gym. 

T: 

This  could  be  a good  place  to  put  it. 

Jerry: 

Better  than  some  of  the  books  we  read  in  there. 
(Laughter. ) 

T: 

What  else? 

Jackie : 

Somebody  mentioned  posters . 

Kerry : 

We  mentioned  personal  contact  but  who  is  going  to  listen  to 
one  person.  All  they  ever  say  is,  "Aw  just  a little  more 
won't  hurt  you."  They  just  don't  think  it's  real.  They 
want  evidence. 

T: 

You  mean  they  want  evidence  that  it  will  work  or  of  what  you 
tell  them? 

Kerry : 

Wo,  they  wrant  evidence  that  it's  bad.  A lot  of  people  tell 
them,  like  their  parents,  that  it's  bad  but  they  won't  be- 
lieve them.  They  sometimes  just  don't  believe  the  parents. 

T: 

Who  could  give  evidence  of  this? 

Jackie : 

Well,  someone  they  could  look  up  to... 

Kerry : 

Someone  who's  taken  it  before  and  got  hooked. 

Jackie : 

...They  might  take  it  from  them. 

T: 

Both  are  good  suggestions.  Who  would  you  believe,  Marian? 

Marian: 

Well,  uh some  of  my  teachers  sometimes  my  parents. 

Mamie : 

I'd  believe  my  parents.  That's  who  I look  up  to. 

Kerry : 

I look  up  to  a lot  of  people.  (General  laughter  - Kerry  is 
a short  boy.)  I'd  get  somebody  from  the  narcotics  department 

or  the  police  department  that  knows  more  about  it.  Maybe 
from  Gainesville.  You  could  get  somebody  from  over  there 
to  do  it. 

Odessa : 

I'd  have  to  hear  it  from  someone  who  did  it  before  I'd  be- 
lieve it.  Like  a film  or  something.  I'm.  not  sure  I'd  be- 
lieve a film,  but  it's  better  than  some  guy  I don't  know 
telling  me  something. 

Jerry : 

I'd  believe  somebody's  been  taking  drugs.  (Someone  who  has 
been  taking  drugs.)  Someone  who  knows  what  they're  talking  a- 
bout . 

T: 

Someone  was  in  Gainesville  and  giving  a talk  about  a week  or 
so  ago  who  used  to  be  an  addict. 

Jerry: 

Yea,  that's  someone  who  would  have  a big  effect  on  someone. 
Somebody's  vTho  been  an  addict  and  knows  what  he's  talking 
about . 

T: 

There  are  some  prison  inmates,  Raiford  I believe,  who  go 
around  giving  talks  to  schools.  Maybe  Mr.  McGill  could  get 
one  of  those  speakers  for  you. 

Barbara : 

I think  I heard  Mr.  Thompson  saying  a while  back  that  he  could 
get  some  of  those  people  to  give  a talk  to  us.  Maybe  they  are 
coming.  I forget. 

Jackie : 

Maybe  we  could  ask  Mr.  McGill  to  ask  for  a dope  addict  from 
the  prison  to  speak. 

Kerry : 

I third;  it  might  be  a good  idea.  Especially  some  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  graders. 

T: 

How  strong  do  you  kids  feel  about  this?  Do  you  feel  strong 
enough  about  it  to  talk  to  Mr.  McGill  about  it? 

Kerry : 

I don't  know.  I feel  it's  a strong  enough  problem  but  I don't 
know  if  I’m  strong  enough  to  talk  to  him  about  it. 

(General  laughter.) 

T: 

Do  you  feel  strong  enough  to  talk  to  Mr.  McGill  about  it, 
Barbara? 

Barbara : 

I don't  know. 

Odessa : 

Don’t  look  at  me,  I ain't  going  to  Mr.  McGill. 

Marian : 

It  would  be  easier  if  we  had  a group  to  do  this. 

T: 

Oh,  of  course,'  I thought  you  meant  a group  of  you  would  go. 

Kerry : 

Oh.'  I could  do  it  easy  with  several  other  people.  (Several 
others  said  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.) 
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T:  Why  don't  you  five:  Jerry,  Kerry,  Odessa,  and  Marian,  draft 


a resolution  before  Tuesday  and  bring  it  back  to  the  whole 
group,  including  the  track  boys,  on  Tuesday?  (T.  was  re- 
ferring to  Mamie  but  did  not  call  her  name. ) 

Several : 

Okay,  fine,  good  idea,  etc. 

T: 

Wow  when  are  you  five  together? 

Mamie : 

I 'in  never  in  a class  with  Marian  or  Kerry. 

T: 

You  all  have  Civics  at  the  same  time.  What  period  do  you 
have  it? 

Kerry: 

Next  period. 

T:  Why  don't  I see  if  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr,  Webb  will  let  you  out 

of  a class  for  a while  so  you  can  draft  it?  Okay? 

(All  five  nodded  assent.) 


Mamie : 

Wext  period? 

m ^ 
x • 

That's  right.  Wext  period  you  can  make  a rough  draft,  have 
an  English  teacher  help  correct  it,  Tuesday  give  it  to  the 
group  and  then  take  it  to  Mr.  McGill.  Okay? 

Kerry  and  Marian:  That's  a good  idea.  Will  you  help? 


T: 

I'll  help  all  I can,  but  I don't  think  you'll  need  it  to  give 
it  to  Mr.  McGill. 

Jerry : 

I don't  know  if  the  problem  will  ever  come  to  Union  County 
but  if  it  ever  does  a lot  of  kids  will,  remember  it.  Soma 
of  them  will  face  it  when  they  go  to  college. 

T: 

Union  County  is  unique.  It's  a nice  county.  I'd  like  to 
live  here  this  summer  on  Lake  Butler  while  I'm  writing.  It's 
sufficiently  rural  that  I don't  think  you  will  evor  have  the 
problem,  that  they  have  in  Jax.  All  the  people  know  each  other. 
Why  do  you  think  that  this  county  will  not  have  the  problem 
more  populous  counties  have?  Drugs,  vice,  delinquency 

Jerry: 

Well.,  we're  small  for  one  thing.  Everyone  knows  everyone 
else.  If  it  ever  happened  everybody  would  know  and  stop  it 
real  quick. 

T: 

This  is  very  important.  You  read  in  that  article  I gave  you, 
Jerry,  about  the  conflict  in  society,  the  laborers  against 
the  manufacturers,  the  blacks  against  the  whites,  the  stu- 
dents against  the  schools.  The  criticism  about  the  police 
being  against  a lot  of  people...  (General  laughter.) 

Odessa: 

Everybody .' 
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T:  In  othsr  words  there  is  a conflict.  Do  you  think  this  small- 

ness has  anything  to  do  with  none  of  it  here?  (Drugs) 

Odessa:  I “been  sitting  here  hearing  everybody  talk  like  there  ain't 

no  drugs  here.  I know  there  is.  Wot  many  people  know  about 
it  but  I know  it  is . 


Mamie  a 

nd  Susie:  It  sure  is. 

Kerry : 

I don't  know  for  sure  but  I've  heard  there  is 

• 

Jackie : 

I think  there  is . 

T: 

I don't  want  any  names,  that's  beyond  us  here 
have  heard  there  are  drugs  here? 

i,  but  how  many 

Kerry: 

I don't  know  if  any  has  been  used  but  I know 
here.  I don't  know  if  it's  being  used. 

there  is  some 

Odessa : 

I heard  of  some  being  here.  And  I know  it's 
I don't  think,  I know.' 

being  used.' 

T: 

Marijuana  or  hard  drugs? 

Odessa 

and  Mamie : Marijuana. 

Kerry: 

It's  easy  to  get  here. 

T: 

Yea,  I know.  You  can  go  out  here  in  some  of 
cut  it  yourself. 

the  woods  and 

Kerry : 

I don't  know  what  it  looks  like  even. 

(Several  students  expressed  ignorance  of  what  the  plant 
looked  like . ) 


T;  Oh,  it's  a weed,  rather  common.  The  leaf  looks  like  this  - 

(drawing  a rough  outline  on  the  blackboard.)  You  can  see 
a picture  of  the  leaf  in  almost  any  plant  book  or  en- 
cyclopedia. 

Kerry:  (After  seeing  completed  drawing  on  the  board,)  Oh,  that's 

what  I've  been  smoking.  (General  laughter.) 

Jerry:  A lot  of  people  don't  know  what  drugs  look  like,  how  you  get 

them,  or  anything  like  that. 

Susie:  Maybe  a speaker  and  films  would  be  a good  idea. 

m.  Why  don't  you  five  get  together  and  draft  the  resolution  and 

put  into  it  what  you  want  to  know  in  some  way.  The  class  is 
almost  over  now  so  you  five  come  with  me  and  I'll  talk  to  ycur 
teachers.  Next  time  in  our  group  I'll  have  Mr.  McGill  come 
to  the  group  and  you  can  present  it  to  him. 

Wow.  Is  this  taking  a definite  step? 


Several:  Yes. 


( General 


T: 

Mamie : 

T: 

Mamie : 
T: 


loO 


This  program  I'm  trying  to  teach  to  you  always  starts  with 
defining  the  ideal  and  ends  with  doing  something  definite 
about  it.  But  what  you  do  has  to  he  in  line  with  what  the 
community  will  go  along  with,  and  will  hack  you  up  on.  If 
you  don't  do  something,  you;ve  wasted  your  time  haven't  you? 

So  if  this  works  out  I think  you'll  find  one  thing, 

the  kids  are  not  uncommitted  to  do  something  about  what  they 
think  is  wrong.  They'll  have  an  idea  of  what  to  do  and  hew 
to  do  it.  You've  all  heard  what  goes  on  in  the  world.  You've 
also  heard  that  kids  don't  care,  they're  apathetic.  Is  this 
right? 

agreement ) 

But  you  are  the  kids  they  are  talking  about.  When  they  say 
that  kids  don't  care,  they're  talking  about  you.  You  eight 
right  in  here,  and  the  four,  missing,  and  the  whole  school. 

If  you  care  about  something  bad  enough,  you  can  do  something 
about  it. 

I'm  worried  myself.  I have  four  kids.  Two  are  now  too 
big  to  worry  about  but  the  other  two  are  growing  up.  The 
world  tomorrow  is  yours.  You'll  have  to  help  make  it. 

Bell  rang  ending  period . 

Phase  IV  Start  of  Session  Six 

That  doesn't  help  much.  Mamie,  how  would  you  improve  it? 

( Drugs ) 

I guess  maybe  do  a project  or  something. 

- o o 

We  are  on  a project. 

I mean,  you  know,  individual  projects. 

Individual  projects.  In  other  words,  do  research  on  your 
own  and  bx'ing  it  in  to  present  to  the  class . This  wrould  be 
a good  idea.  This  is  what  you're  supposed  to  be  doing,  you 
know,  looking  up  information  and  bringing  it  into  class.  Kato? 
I would  like  to  take  this  chance  to  single  out  two  people 
Jimmy  and  Kato  both  and  of  course,  Marian  who  have  developed 
a good  knack  of  cutting  through  to  the  base  of  an  argument. 

This  is  one  thing  that  we  have  done  in  here , you  are  not 
selected  because  of  your  brain  necessarily,  you  are  randomly 
selected.  We  have  A students,  B students,  C students,  D 
students  and  F students.  This  is  an  ordinary  class  and  the 
idea  is  not  to  pick  the  brightest  students  all  down  the  line 
because  they  can  interact.  Let's  see  how  it  works  with  average 
kids  and  I have  found  that  some  of  you  have  been  poor  readers 
but  you  are  good  thinkers.  This  has  implications.  So  think 
about  this  and  I'll  ask  you  again  on  Thursday.  This  is  our 


Marian: 

Kerry : 
T: 

Kerry : 


T: 


Jimmy: 

T: 

J immy : 

T: 


sixth  meeting,  isn’t  it?  We're  half  way  through  this  experi- 
ment for  this  group.  The  other  day  we  decided  upon  something 
concrete  that  would  meet  your  needs.  In  other  words  the 
whole  idea  of  these  meetings  is  for  you  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing to  present  to  the  school  or  whatever  you  wanted  to  do 
yourself.  Explain  about  it  Marian. 

We  decided  that  we’d  write  up  a petition  or  letter  or  some- 
thing to  give  to  Mr.  McGill  to  try  to  get  students  aware  of 
drug  abuse.  So  we  have  the  letter,  we  wrote  it  up  yesterday 
and  brought  it  today  to  see  what  you  thought  of  it. 

You  want  to  hear  it  don’t  you? 

Read  it  slowly  so  that  I can  type  it. 

Okay.  In  Mr.  Tucker's  fifth  period  discussion  group,  we  are 
studying  the  abuse  of  drugs  and  we  are  very  concerned  about 
this  problem  coming  to  Union  County . We  have  heard  from 
reliable  sources  that  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  could  possi- 
bly be  here  in  the  near  future.  We  feel  that  if  the  students 
of  Union  County  High  School  were  better  educated  in  the  drug 
abuse  problem  they  could  better  cope  with  it.  We  would  like 
to  suggest  an  assembly  to  inform  the  students  of  UCHS  about 
this  serious  problem.  We  strongly  feel  that  a speaker  would 
be  more  influential  in  transferring  the  thoughts  to  the 
students.  However,  if  a speaker  is  not  available,  then  a film 
on  drug  abuse  would  serve  the  same  purpose.  If  possible,  both 
speaker  and  film  would  be  even  more  influential  to  the  stu- 
dents. We  hope  that  you  will  think  over  our  request  and  will 
inform  us  of  your  decision  in  the  near  future.  Sincerely, 

We  didn't  know  what  to  sign  it  so  we  left  that  blank. 


There  is  one  thing  that  somebody  might  want  to  add  to  it. 

How  many  would  add  to  it  or  detract  from  it,  ...go  ahead. 
There's  one  thing  missing  here  from  last  week.  By  Jimmy,  I 
believe;  either  Jimmy  or  Barbara  mentioned  this.  Whence 
talked  about  the  assembly.  About  a unit  being  taught  in  the 
school.  Somebody  said  it  should  be  taught  in  biology,  some- 
body in  English  or  phys.  ed.  Do  you  think,  something  should 
be  added  to  this  letter  to  this  affect. 

You  could  say  that  it  might  be  taught  as  a six  week’s  period 
in  Biology  or  something  or  science.  Maybe  not  even  six  weeks. 

Go  ahead,  somebody  else.  I'm  looking  at  you. 

I can’t  think  of  nothing  right  now. 

Oh.  How  'bout  you  Mamie? 


Mamie: 


Nothing . 


Barbara : 

We  saw  a film  taken  of  the  air  force.  It's  a real  good  film 
too.  It  takes  about  an  hour.  It  shows  a few  examples  of  air 
force  people  who  were  on  it,  one  took  LSD  or  marijuana,  one 
or  the  other.  I don't  remember  which  one  but  it  had  effects 
several  weeks  after  he  took  it. 

T: 

Do  you  want  to  recommend  this  as  a part  of  it?  Just  put  it 
on  the  back. 

Barbara : 

What  do  you  want  me  to  put? 

T: 

That  there's  a film  of  the  air  force  that  he  might  want  to 
have . 

Kerry : 

That  the  English  teachers  in  humanities  had. 

T: 

What  else?  Jimmy  had  a suggestion  a few  minutes  ago.  What 
class  were  you  recommending  it  for  Jimmy? 

Jimmy: 

Biology. 

Kerry : 

Science. 

Sus ie : 

Then  a lot  of  them  wouldn't  get  it.  Cause  a lot  of  them 
don't  take  it.  I don't  take  Biology,  this  year  anyway. 

J iromy : 

You  have  to  take  Biology  before  you  graduate  so  you'd  get  it. 

Jackie : 

I've  already  had  it. 

Jimmy: 

You  wouldn't  get  it  but  most  would. 

Odessa : 

A lot  of  others  of  us  has  already  took  it,  too. 

Marian: 

You  have  to  have  a science  credit  in  high  school. 

Jimmy: 

You  have  to  have  Biology. 

Jackie : 

If  you've  already  taken  Biology  you  don't  have  to  take  any 
more. 

Bennie : 

It  wouldn't  be  any  good  for  us  next  year.  You  all  would  be 
finished  but  it  would  be  for  those  coming  up. 

Jimmy: 

That's  what  I mean. 

Sus ie : 

I want  to  get  it. 

Kerry : 

It  wouldn't  fit  in  where  everybody  would  get  it. 

T: 

Let's  see  now,  we  could  have  it,  if  it's  possible,  every  class 
shows  the  film  so  that  everybody  sees  it  9th,  10th,  11th,  and 
12th  graders  and  then  from  then  on  put  it  in  the  curriculum 
so  that  everybody  coming  through  this  course  will  get  it. 

Paul: 

You  could  put  it  in  every  homeroom.  Then  every! ody'd  get  it. 

T: 

There  are  25  homerooms . 

Kerry: 

Just  have  an  assembly  and  show  it. 

T: 

Can  you  type,  Marian? 

Marian: 

Do  I type?  No,  I don't  type. 

T: 

Jackie,  could  you  take  it  do™  and  type  it  on  the  typewriter 
real  fast,  do  you  think? 

Jackie : 

Right  now? 

Kerry : 

If  something  doesn't  read  right,  change  it. 

T: 

While  she’s  down  there,  five  people  wrote  it.  How  do  you  want 
to  present  it  to  Mr.  McGill?  Should  we  have  him  come  up  here? 

Kerry: 

We  can  go  down  there. 

T: 

I think  you  have  stronger  numbers  here.  First  of  all,  you're 
right  here  in  your  home  grounds.  This  is  your  meeting  room 
isn't  it?  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  her  to  type  it? 

Several : 

About  five  minutes . 

T: 

What  time  is  this  class  over  with? 

Several : 

Five  after. 

T: 

Do  you  think  she'll  have  it  done  at  a quarter  til? 

Several : 

Oh,  yes. 

T: 

Why  don't  I go  down  and  ask  Mr.  McGill  to  be  up  here  at  a 
quarter  til,  how  would  that  be? 

Several : 

Yes,  fine,  okay. 

T: 

And  while  I'm  doing  this,  why  don't  you  people  start  hashing 
over  the  next  topic  you  want  to  cover.  Shall  I pass  these 
things  out  so  that  you  can  3.ook  at  them? 

General  assent. 

Class  discussed  pros  and  cons  of  the  next  topic  until  Mr.  McGill  arrived. 


Jimmy: 

I've  read  stories  about  them.  Having  their  tunnels  tore  out 
and  chased  all  through  the  village. 

T: 

Of  course,  we're  doing  our  share  too.  You  know  there's  a 
lot  of  riots  on  the  campuses  about  the  napalm  over  there. 
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This  is  a hard  thing  to  get  out  hut  they  often  ask,  "How 
many  Viet  Cong  did  they  find  killed  and  how  many  civilians 
did  they  kill?"  Mr.  McGill  comes  in.  We're  waiting  for 
the  secretary  to  come  hack.  Will  you  get  a chair  for  him  so 
he  can  sit  down.  We  have  a controversy.  What  was  the  point 
you  were  going  to  raise,  Barbara?  This  is  the  issue.  Where 
could  you  find  more  information  on  this . 

Jimmy: 

Read  the  newspapers,  listen  to  the.  news  and  read  magazines. 

T: 

Good.  Susie,  you  were  going  to  say  something. 

Sus ie: 

You  mean  about  the  napalm  and  all  that? 

T: 

I want  you  to  get  more  information  on  it.  Whether  we  should 
be  involved. 

Sus ie : 

I think  from  newspapers,  ask  somebody  who's  been  there 
whether,  you  know,  kinda  get  an  opinion  about  whether  they 
think  they  should  be  involved  or  not  and  whether  they  think 
they  are  doing  any  good  over  there. 

T: 

Jerry,  you  look  like  you  have  something  on  your  mind. 

Jerry: 

1 can't  add  nothin  to  it. 

T: 

You  can't  add  anything  to  it?  Well,  we  could  read  the  papers 
Let's  find  out  some  of  the  ideas  that  we  do  have  about  inter- 
national involvement  then.  Let's  take  a stand.  What's  the 
first  thing  we  do  now,  what's  the  first  thing  we  try  to  work 
for? 

Several : 

The  ideal. 

T: 

The  ideal.  Let's  hash  on  this  for  a while,  what's  the  ideal 
situation  for  international  involvement.  Let's  go  around  and 
you.  tell  me  what  you  think  it  would  be  if  you  had  your  way. 

Jerry: 

You  mean  between  nations? 

T: 

Mmm.  Hmm.  (assent) 

Jerry: 

I can't  think  of  it  right  now. 

Kato: 

The  ideal  would  not  for  us  to  be  over  there. 

T: 

Is  that  a question  or  is  that  an  ideal  situation? 

Kato: 

A question. 

T: 

How  about  you,  Bennie? 

Bennie : 

Here's  Jackie. 
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T: 

Just  give  it  to  Kerry.  Let's  stop  this  for  a minute,  this 
is  to  give  to  Mr.  McGill  on  drugs.  Some  suggestions  for  the 
school.  The  group  decided  they  needed  something  concrete  so 
go  ahead  Kerry. 

Kerry: 

Sure  you  d.on't  want  to  read  it? 

T: 

No,  you  read  it  yourself.  We'll  give  you  all  the  moral 
support  here. 

Kerry: 

Okay.  Dear  Sir:  In  Mr.  Tucker's  sixth  period  discussion 

group,  we  are  stud.ying  the  abuse  of  drugs  and  we  are  very 
concerned  about  this  problem  coning  to  Union  County.  We  have 
heard  from  reliable  sources  that  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
could  possibly  be  here  in  the  near  future.  We  feel  that  if 
the  students  of  Union  County  High  School  were  better  educated 
on  the  drug  abuse  problem  they  could  better  cope  with  it.  We 
would  like  to  suggest  an  assembly  to  inform  the  students  of 
Union  County  High  School  about  the  serious  problem.  We 
strongly  feel  that  a speaker  would  be  very  influential  in 
transferring  the  thoughts  to  the  students;  but,  however,  if 
a speaker  is  not  available  a film  or  a film  strip  on  drugs 
and  drug  abuse  would  serve  the  same  purpose.  If  possible 
both  speaker  and  film  would  be  more  influential  to  the  stu- 
dent. This  film  is  available  that  the  air  force  puts  out. 

We  think  that  Mrs.  Griggs  in  one  of  the  English  classes  has 
it  right  now.  We  hope  you  will  think  over  our  request  and 
inform  us  of  your  decision  in  the  near  future. 

T: 

There  was  an  addenda,  what  was  that  addenda?  Jerry  had  an 
addenda  about  it  being  taught 

Kerry : 

I don't  think  that  it  is  on  here. 

Jackie : 

About  the  English  teachers  having  it. 

Kerry: 

About  having  it  in  one  of  the  classes. 

T: 

What  was  that?  Enlighten  him  on  this. 

Jimmy: 

We  thought  that  it  would  be  good  to  teach  it... 

Kerry : 

...for  six  weeks  or  something. 

Mr.  McGill:  In  vhat? 

Kerry:  In  some  class  that  all  the  students  take. 

Mr.  McGill:  It's  not  in  any  part  of  the  curriculum  right  now? 

Kerry : lo,  sir. 

Mr.  McGill:  Do  any  of  you  take  chemistry?  Do  any  of  you  know  what 

marijuana  smells  like? 
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Kerry : Wo . 

Mr.  McGill:  In  the  science  classes  and  in  particularly  the  chemistry 

class  this  is  part  of  their  curriculum.  We  have  several 
kits  in  there  that  teach  them  how  to  identify  and  they  get 
the  smell  of  it  out  of  this . 

T:  The  group  felt  that  too  few  people  take  chemistry. 


Mr.  McGill:  Right. 

T:  They  thought  there  might  he  a unit,  what  course  did  you 

decide  on? 

Kerry:  Put  it  in  a class  that  everybody  takes, 

Mr.  McGill:  What  about  biology? 

Kerry:  We  thought  about  that  but  there  were  many  who  had  already 

oaken  1 o , 

Mr.  McGill:  Did  any  of  your  biology  discussions  cover  this. 

Several : Wo . 


Mr.  McGill:  Okay,  a supplementary  unit  then.  This  is  a very  good 

request.  I assumed  that  it  was  in  there.  I knew  that  it 
was  in  chemistry  class  but  certainly  it  needs  to  be  in  the 
biology  and  I will  get  the  science  teachers  and  talk  about 
it  and  see  what  the  possibility  there  is  of  adding  some  short 
unit  on  drugs.  What  kind  of  drugs,  what  are  these  to  be 
classified  as? 

T:  We  discussed,  oh  you  tell  them. 

Kerry:  Such  drugs  as  heroin  and  marijuana. 

T:  What  was  that,  Marian? 

Marian:  Barbituates. 

T:  All  right,  if  you  want  to  just  pass  this  around  and  sign  it. 

Mr.  McGill:  Pine.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  a speaker? 

Kerry:  Maybe  you  could  get  someone  from  the  Gainesville  Police  De- 

partment . 

Mr.  McGill:  Yes,  this  man  came  out  and  talked  to  the  PTA  and  had  a 

very  good  crowd.  He  had  many  samples  and  different  types 
of  things . Do  you  think  that  this  would  be  good?  Let  me 
ask  this.  You  know  there  are  two  thoughts  on  this,  the  same 
with  sex  education  and  drug  abuse  and  anything  of  this  nature 
is  highly  controversial.  Many  people  feel  like  that  if  you 
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"bring  this  to  young  people  and  explain  all  the  dopes  and 
different  things  in  it  and  how  it  affects  different  individuals 
that  this  will  cause  people  to  experiment  with  it  more.  Do 
you  think  this  would  "be  a challenge  to  some  students  of  this 
school  to  use  drugs? 


T:  You  discussed  it,  go  ahead. 

Jimmy:  If  you  showed  them  how  it's  harmful  to  you  then,  you  know, 

really  put  it  to  them,  they'll  be  scared  to  use  them.  Some 
might  use  them  no  matter  what.  Those  that  want  to  use  it 
you  can't  do  too  much  about  it,  but  they'd  know  what  it 
could  do  to  them. 

Kerry:  Some  of  the  effects  of  it. 

Jimmy:  Some  kids  might  want  to  take  LSD  or  something  but  they  might 

not  know,  you  know,  that  it  could  come  back  on  them  after 
they  got  through  with  it  for  the  first  time. 

Kerry:  The  harmful  effects,  what  it  can  do  to  your  body. 

Mr.  McGill:  The  main  secret  is  this,  don't  you  think,  is  the  instructor. 

Can  you  see  where  you  could  get  a weak  instructor  or  somebody 
presenting  it  in  a weak  light  would  sometime  be  damaging  by 
neglecting  a lot  of  answers.  Okay,  I'll  be  glad  to  do  this 
and  we'll  see  if  we  can't  do  something  about  this.  I'll  pre- 
sent this  to  the  faculty  next  week.  Thank  you  very  much. 

T:  Thank  you,  I think  the  kids  are  quite  surprised  too,  aren't 

you? 


Laughter 

Mr.  McGill:  See  this  is  the  way  to  get  things  done.  See  you  all  met 

and  got  your  heads  together,  you  see.  I appreciate  this. 

T:  You  can  see  what  is  on  the  board  and  this  is  what  we'll  be 

discussing  next. 

Mr.  McGill:  Well,  good.  We're  getting  away  from  PTA  next  year  and 

we're  hoping  to  have  some  kind  of  parent  night  at  cur  school. 
I'd  like  to  have  all  the  suggestions  we  have.  Because  we 
want  parents  and.  people  to  get  familiar.  I've  asked  parents 
to  come  visit  our  school,  I've  asked  the  school  board  to  come 
visit  our  school  and  we  haven't  had  a dozen.  Except  when 
somebody  gets  in  trouble  and  I have  to  invite  them  up.  This 
is  all  very  interesting.  Thank  you  very  much. 

T:  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Jimmy:  (As  an  aside  to  Kerry)  Do  you  think  they're  going  to  teach 

it  in  biology?  . 
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T: 

I thixdc  you  can  see  that  something  can  he  done  about  it, 
can't  you?  What's  happened  here?  This  is  the  sixth  time 
that  we've  met.  We've  gone  for  the  ideal.  How  to  reach  the 
ideal  and  you  kids  became  involved  in  doing  something  about 
it.  How  many  changes  do  you  think  could  take  place  in  a 
school  if  you  became  involved  and  tried  to  do  something  about 
it,  Odessa? 

Odessa : 

Many. 

T: 

How  many  of  you  dreamed  that  something  like  this  would  come 
out  of  it?  When  we  started  this  five  or  six  meetings  ago? 

Several : 

I didn't  think  so. 

Kerry : 

How  many  thought  that  he  would  listen  to  me.' 

Several : 

We  knew  he'd  listen  but  not  do  something  about  it. 

J immy : 

I thought  he'd  do  something  about  it. 

T: 

First  you  had  some  concrete  ideas,  you  presented  a problem  and 
you  pointed  out  that  it  was  a problem,  then  you  presented  soma 
possible  solutions  for  it,  correct?  How  all  he  has  to  do  is 
take  care  of  the  solutions.  He  doesn't  have  any  planning  on 
it  himself.  It's  all  planned  out  for  him.  It's  better  than 
saying  you  need  to  do  something  about  the  drug  problem  over 
here  in  the  school,  isn't  it?  You  obtained  a first  concrete 
idea  in  testing  your  own  self  in  determining  what  you  want  in 
the  school.  One  group  I'm  working  with  is  determining  con- 
crete ideas  on  how  to  get  the  school  and  teachers  together  to 
hash  out  what  they  think  are  some  of  the  points  in  the  cur- 
riculum that  they  would  like  to  have  changed  or  added  to.  One 
thing  that  they  are  going  to  suggest  is  independent  study. 

Plan  the  course  so  that  they  can  do  some  independent  study. 

Kerry : 

And  some  group  stuff,  too. 

T: 

So  let's  continue  on  international  involvement.  Now  we  have 
some  information  on  this  don't  we?  See  if  you  can  find  some 
information  on  it. 

The  hell  rang  and  the  class  ended. 
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REACTIONS  OF  GROUPS  TO  STUDY 

Following  are  excerpts  from  transcriptions  of  two  groups  when 
asked  their  reaction  to  the  groups.  These  transcriptions  were  made 
on  the  last  day  of  the  group  meetings. 


Group  B 

T: 

...Now  I'm  going  around  and  ask  you  all  what  you  thought, 
how  you  would  help,  how  you  would  contribute  to  this  group 
discussion  if  you  were  to  put  it  in  the  school  yourself;  if 
you  were  the  person  in  charge.  Margaret? 

Margaret : 

Let  me  think  about  it. 

T: 

Olivia? 

Velma : 

What  do  you  mean? 

T: 

How  did  you  find  the  group?  Did  you  find  it  interesting, 
stimulating?  Did  you  learn  anything? 

Velma, : 

Yes. 

T: 

What  was  something  had  about  it  and  stuff  like  this? 

Velma : 

Nothing.  I thought  it  was  good. 

T: 

You  know  of  course,  that  some  of  your  attitudes  were  attacked 
in  here.  We  looked  at  the  facts  and  this  is  what  had  to  be 
done.  What  did  you  think,  Rita? 

Rita : 

I enjoyed  it,  I thought  it  was  interesting. 

T: 

Do  you  think  that  it  should  be  put  in  the  schools? 

Rita : 

Yes,  sir. 

T: 

Olivia? 

Olivia : 

I think  it  would  be  interesting  to  put  in  the  schools  if  it 
wasn't  too  big  a group,  just  small  groups  like  this. 

T: 

Yes,  I agree  that  the  classroom  is  too  big.  Too  many  kids. 
Patsy. 
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Patsy : 

It  was  a different  experience  and  you  learn  from  different 
experiences  and  I enjoyed  it. 

T: 

Did  you  learn  anything  in  the  group  itself? 

Patsy: 

Oh,  yes.  I learned  many  things. 

T: 

Would  you  recommend  it  for  a school  curriculum? 

Patsy: 

Yes,  sir. 

T: 

What  did  you  not  like  ahout  the  group? 

Patsy: 

Sometimes  it  was  "boring. 

T: 

Sometimes  I talked  too  much,  I expected  you  to  say.  I'm 
aware  of  that  "by  typing  up  the  tapes. 

Patsy: 

Sometimes  the  people  were  afraid  to  talk. 

T: 

This  is  very  true.  Cindy? 

Cindy: 

Oh,  I liked  it.  I think  that  if  you  had  something  like  this 
all  year  long  the  students  would  take  more  part  in  it 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  and  would  develop  more  ideas  ahout 
things.  I think  it  should  give  more  of  a chance  to  look  up 
information  as  a part  of  a regular  class  study. 

T: 

I could  not  ask  you  to  go  look  up  this  fact  or  read  ahout  this 
fact.  I think  that  in  a regular  situation  you  could.  In  a 
regular  school  situation.  What  did  you  find  had  ahout  it? 

Kathy : 

Well,  uh,  other  than  just  people  being  scared  to  talk,  I mean 
it  brings  out  good  ideas  and  good  points.  I learn  more  from 
sitting  in  on  this  kind  of  thing  than  listening  to  a lecture. 

T: 

How  about  you,  Neomia? 

Neomia : 

I liked  it.  I thought  it  was  very  excellent. 

T: 

Did  you  feel  free  to  talk  out  and  say  your  mind  many  times? 

Neomia : 

No,  sir. 

T: 

Why? 

Neomia : 

I don't  know 

T: 

Ella? 

Ella : 

I liked  it  and  thought  it  was  interesting  too.  I think  we 
should  have  it  in  the  school  because  it  helps  to  well,  like 
at  first,!  was  afraid  to  say  anything  but  I was  much  more 
at  ease  later  on. 
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T: 

I 've  noticed  this  on  your  things  when  I typed  them  up, that 
I think  there  wasn't  a natural  inclination,  to  go  to  the 
"black  students  in  the  room,  to  say  anything  at  the  be- 
ginning. I was  going  to  ask  you,  Ella , do  you  think  it's 
natural  that  the  black  students  didn't  want  to  talk  because 
of  their  being  a minority  in  the  school  to  the  white  students? 

Ella: 

Most  of  the  time  when  we  have  uh,  like  we  want  to  run  for 
something  and  things  we  want,  we  still  vote,  but  there's  not 
enough  of  us. 

T: 

Do  you  think  that  it's  possible  you  could  get  support  from 
white  students?  Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  support  from 
white  students?  I'm  asking  an  honest  question,  have  you 
ever  gone  to  a white  student  and  asked  for  support  for  a 
person  or  something  that  you  wanted? 

Ella: 

No. 

T: 

Neornia? 

Neornia : 

I think  it  helped. 

m . 

j_  • 

What  did  you  find  weak  about  it? 

Neornia : 

It  helped  me  by  speaking  and  all.  The  encouragement.  I 
don't  understand  it  all  but  it's  different  you  knew.  In 
class  we  don't  compete  maybe.  We  always,  well 

T: 

Sit  in  your  corner  and  shut  ycur  mouth? 

Neornia : 

No,  my  goodness. 

T: 

This  is  one  thing  that  I've  noticed  in  the  classes  I've 
seen  here,  that  the  blacks  stay  in  the  corner  and  don't  say 
anything. 

Neornia : 

We're  always  listening  to  everything. 

T: 

Do  you  feel  more  free  now  to  speak  up  in  class? 

Neornia : 

Yes,  I spoke  before,  then,  but  you  know 

Rita: 

You  know,  I never  thought  about  that. 

Neornia : 

Oh,  I talked  but  not  as  much. 

T: 

How  about  you  Gloria? 

Gloria : 

Oh,  I liked  it.  I learned  a whole  lot  about  many  things. 

Group  D 

T: 

...Well,  so  much  for  this.  Let's  go  on  now  with  the  group. 

Sus ie : 

You’re  a dreamer.  Things  ain't  gonna  change  for  a long 
time  yet. 

T: 

Let’s  have  an  evaluation  of  the  group's  activities.  Be 
honest.  Don't  tell  me  what  you  think  I want  to  hear.  I 
have  to  know  the  answers  as  to  how  effective  this  program 
of  teaching  is.  H ow  effective  is  this  group?  How  did  you 
enjoy  it?  What  did  you  not  like  about  it  and  how  could  it 
be  improved?  Odessa,  do  you  want  to  go  first? 

Odessa: 

Well.,... I liked  it  myself Umm,  it  was  good,  I liked 

it.  I think  I learned  a lot  from  it  I didn't  know  before, 
I can't  see  much  wrong  witn  it 

T: 

Did  you  feel  free  to  speak  your  opinion? 

Odessa: 

Yea,  except  for 

T: 

Partly? 

Odessa : 

Yes,  sir. 

T: 

By  now  you  know  that  I speak  frankly  and  I've  encouraged  you 
to  do  the  same.  Do  you  think  your  race,  because  you're  a 
minority  group  in . s chool,  has  held  you  back  from  speaking 
your  piece? 

Odessa: 

Iluh-uh  (negative  answer)  I never  talk  much,  even  at  the 
other  school.  That  wasn't  it.  I just  don't  talk  much. 

Susie: 

I didn't  find  anything  wrong  with  it  (the  group).  I liked 
it.  Because  I could  say  more  than  in. the  classroom.  I learn 
more  when  you  sorta  discussed  it.  We  were  free  to  discuss 
more  in  here 

T: 

It’s  sorta  funny.  Kids  want  to  go  to  school  when  they're 
young  then  somehow  the  school  sorta  kills  off  this  pleasure. 
I think  teachers  get  frightened  sometimes  when  the  kids  get 
to  discussing  something  they  don't  know  anything  about;  so 
many  of  them  kill  discussions How  about  you  Mamie? 

Mamie : 

I liked  it T just  liked  it  I guess.  It  was  interesting. 

I learned  a lot  from  it. 

T: 

What  were  the  weak  points? 

Mamie : 

Weak?  It  wasn't  bad. 

Marian : 

I liked  it.  I liked  the  way  it  was  informal  and  you  didn't 
have  to  raise  your  hands  to  talk  or  anything. 

T: 

What  didn't  you  like  about  it? Besides  my  talking  too 

much. 
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Marian : 

Well uh I can't  think,  of  anything  I didn't  like 

T: 

about  it 

Well,  what  difficulties  can  you  see  in  a program  like 
this  ? 

Marian : 

I don't  know.  I can't  think  of  any.  Maybe  having  it  longer 
than  four  weeks.  Maybe  three  months. 

Barbara: 

1 thought  it  was  real  interesting  and  I learned  some  things 
that  I didn't  know.  I didn't  find  nothing  wrong  with  it. 

T: 

Anything  you  didn't  like? 

Barbara : 

No,  sir. 

Jerry: 

I liked  it  and  I guess  I'm  less  prejudiced  against  the  black 
race.  I really  lilted  it.  I learned  a lot  of  things. 

T: 

What  did  you  find  weak  about  it? 

Jerry: 

Wei"1,  uh,  .....  not  being  here  everyday.  Just  three  times 
a week  ain't  enough. 

T: 

Kerry? 

Kerry : 

Well  I liked  it.  I think  it's  more  effective  when  you  want 
to  learn  something  to  sort a discuss  it  and  find  out  more 
than  by  ourselves.  Like  in  class  now  we  have  to  read  a book 
or  listen  to  a lecture.  But  when  we  were  studying  drugs  I 
didn't  know  enough  about  it  to  really  talk  about  it.  in  an 
ordinary  class  we  have  a chance  to  look  up  this  stuff  and  ix 
this  was  done  that  way  so  we  had  time  to  look  up  these  things 
we  could  discuss  it  better. 

T: 

Mr.  Hudson? 
(laughter) 

Bennie : 

Well,  I liked  it  and  I learned  about  a lot  of  things  I 
didn't  know. 

T: 

Did  you  feel  free  enough  to  speak  your  mind? 

Bennie : 

Yes,  sir. 

T: 

How  long  did  it  take  you  before  you  felt  that  you  could 
talk  freely? 

Bennie : 

About  2 or  5 weeks. 

T: 

IIow  about  you,  Paul? 

Paul: 

Well,  I guess,  (laughing)  I'm  never  afraid  to  talk.  (Paul's 
laughing  started  the  whole  group  to  laughing.)  I liked  it.' 
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I liked  it.  1 got  a chance  to  learn  a lot  "because,  well, 
when  we  were  discussing  race,  I thought,  well  I thought 
I wasn't  prejudiced  or  anything  like  that.  You  know,  we 
learned  a lot  about  prejudices  and  things  like  that,  you 
know.  You  get  a chance  to  learn  a lot  about  yourself  by 
discussing  things,  you  know.  And  by  getting  a chance  to 
discuss  things,  you  know,  we  can  be  free  to,  we  can  feel 
free  to  speak  right  out  about  it,  and  by  speaking  out,  you 
know,  you  can  learn  how  other  people  feel  too.  So  I guess 
even  though  some  don’t  want  to  speak  their  mind,  they  still 
learn.  That’s  the  only  thing. 

Kato:  Well,  like  Paul,  it  was  real  interesting  to  me,  and  I wish 

we  could  have  had  it  longer  for  now  cause  I could  have 
learned  a lot  more  in  here  if  I had  felt  free  to  talk  as  I 
wanted  to.  I mean,  in  class.  I don’t  feel  free  to  speak 
but  in  here  I feel  free  to  speak  whenever  I wanted  to.  I 
wish  we  could  have  had  it  longer  cause  I enjoyed  it  real 
good.  I think  I have  learned  a lot  too.  I want  to  accom- 
plish something  in  the  future  too. 

T:  1 know  Mr.  McGill  was  very  serious  about  how  he  could  do  it 

here  next  year.  I know  that  most  of  the  teachers  in  the 
school  have  followed  this  very  closely  and  also  want  this 
to  succeed,  and  reduce  prejudice.  I can  say  now  that  this 
is  the  last  day,  and  the  test  has  been  taken,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  things  I was  testing  to  see  if  it  could  be  re- 
duced. But  the  teachers  have  really  cooperated  and  have 
been  working  with  me  on  this . There  have  been  a few  who 
have  knocked  it.  I won’t  mention  anyone's  name.  There  are 
a few  teachers  who  are  like  many  of  the  adults  in  the  com- 
munity. 
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